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THE WEEK. 


Tue birth of a son to the popular King and Queen 
of Italy has given general pleasure. The Prince has 
been named Humbert Prince of Piedmont. This event 
has been followed by a decree of amnesty, and the 
Pope has charged Cardinal Richelmy to convey 
his congratulations to the King and Queen. The 
heir to the Italian throne has been born in very 
different circumstances from those which clouded the 
birth of the heir to the Tsar’s crown. Italy is making 
a steady recovery from the harm she had suffered as 
the result of the Imperialist policy which she has been 
wise enough to abjure, and one cause of her progress 
is the sympathy of an enlightened Sovereign who 
has done nothing to thwart and everything to en- 
courage her best aspirations. 

THe Zimes of Friday devoted itself to a series of 
contributions on the present condition of the Mace- 
donian gendarmerie, of which the general result was a 
pretty complete demonstration that the scheme is 
already a dismal failure. A traveller who has just visited 
the Italian and Austrian spheres reports that the officers 
of the former Power are popular but ineffectual, while 
those of the latter are distrusted equally by Turks and 
Bulgarians and betray only the faintest interest in re- 
form. Austria and Russia are busily pursuing their feud 
against the chief of the new force, the Italian General 
de Giorgis, whom they accuse of a too Turcophil 
attitude. The real fact is that the gendarmerie scheme 
which Austria and Russia accepted, remodelled and 
emasculated by the Porte, allows General de Giorgis 
no authority whatever. He cannot impose his 
will on the Turks, and if he is to achieve any- 
thing at all he must manage their prejudices 
and be guided rather by what they are likely 
to grant than by what he himself would wish 
to demand. We agree with the Zimes in think- 
ing that the attitude of the two interested Powers in 
Macedonia is something more than suspect. They are 
doing nothing for reform, and seem only anxious to 
consolidate their own position and to define their 
spheres of influence. But none the less, it is regrettable 
that the official English attitude towards the 
Austrian and Russian demand for an_ increase 
in the number of their gendarmerie officers should 
be one of hostility. It is doubtless true that 
we have enough officers in our own sphere, Drama; 
but then the population of Drama is about one-fourth 
of that which the Austrians or the Russians have to 
control, and moreover, since it is not a Bulgarian 
population, there is no Committee to cope with. But 
the jealousies of the Powers are one more argument 
for autonomy. The various races of Macedonia would 
not quarrel more foolishly than their guardians and 
protectors bave done. 


Lorp Curzon was able to announce in a tele- 
gram to the King on the roth that the convention with 
Thibet had been signed by the Thibetans at Lhasa on 
the 7th inst. The difficulty created by the conduct of 
the Grand Lama, who evacuated his capital and refused 
to come near the Mission, was got over by the obliging 
intervention of the Acting Regent, who secured the 
Grand Lama’s seals. This difficulty overcome, others 
arose, and it still remains obscure how and why the 





negotiations that seemed to drag and to threaten inter- 
minable delays were accelerated and concluded. Fortu- 
nately, if mysteriously, the Mission, whose relations 
with the Thibetans are described by Lord Curzon as 
most amicable, made some kind of settlement 
with the Lamas, and the force will not have to 
brave the winter on the roof of the world, 
Colonel Younghusband told the priests that the British 
Government had been very careful to avoid interfering 
with the Thibetan religion. This must be hard hear- 
ing for Dr. Welldon, who had been elated by the pros- 
pect of a Christian invasion. He also said that the 
British Government had made no attempt to interfere 
with their internal affairs, which mustmean a disappoint- 
ment for Lord Curzon, who, as the Manchester Guardian 
reminds us, hoped at the Guildhall ‘‘ to introduce some 
measure of enlightenment into the miserable and monk- 
ridden country of Thibet.” Christianity and reform, 
after one striking demonstration at Tuna, are to return 
across the frontier with the Mission, which brings with 
it, besides its memories of slaughter, of ridiculous 
weapons like the gingal, and of glimpses into the 
guarded mysteries of Lhasa, a promise from the 
Thibetans to keep in future the promise which they are 
accused of persistently breaking in the past. 





Tue United States Consul at Pretoria has sent to 
the Foreign Office a petition from thirteen American 
negroes who claim the liberties which they enjoyed 
under the Boer Government. They say they are not 
allowed to travel in second-class carriages or to walk 
on the sidepaths, from which they are thrown like 
chattels. They are not permitted to start in business. 
The Consul, according toa Laffan telegram, says that 
the statements contained in the petition are substantially 
correct. It all sounds just like the complaints we 
used to hear four or five years ago. It was Mr. 
Chamberlain who reproached himself with his long 
patience of the ill-treatment which our Indian subjects 
had received from the racial prejudice of the Boers. It 
was Lord Lansdowne who said that ‘‘ among the many 
misdeeds of the South African Republic he did not 
know that any filled him with more indignation than 
its treatment of the Queen’s Indian subjects.” Lord 
Salisbury, in a moment of unusual and indiscriminate 
enthusiasm, inscribed on his banner ‘‘ Equal rights for 
men of all races.” Mrs. Heckford, from whose indig- 
nant pictures of Boer barbarity the Zzmes and other 
Imperialist papers drew much of their inspiration, 
asked us to imagine what happened in a country in 
which ‘‘any white person meeting a Kaffir walking 
quietly through the country outside a Kaffir location 
had the right of stopping him and demanding his pass.” 
These things are now forgotten except for the inter- 
mittent and little-regarded appeals of British Indians, 
Kaffirs, and American negroes to be restored to the 
barbarities from which we rescued them. 





Tue Glasgow Town Council has taken the 
unusual step of passing a political resolution in 
order to advertise its hostility to Protection. By 
19 votes to 6 it has declared that it views with 
alarm the proposed taxation of either bread or 
any article that adds to our efficiency in the 
production of goods for home or foreign markets. 
Seven members declined to vote on the ground that 
the question was purely political. The vote is a 
significant symptom of opinion in one of the first 
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cities in which Mr. Chamberlain preached Protection. 
Glasgow members are all Unionists, but most of them 
are Free Traders, and one of them, Sir John Stirling 
Maxwell, has been taking part during the last week in 
a controversy about party loyalty in the Zimes. Party 
loyalty is to have a severe strain put on it at Thanet, 
where the Conservative Association has adopted Mr. 
Marks, with the result that several local Unionists, 
more particular than the Unionists of Dulwich, have 
openly revolted. It certainly looks as if a victory may 
be won for Free Trade and for a cause even more 
important than Free Trade. 

Do the inconveniences which a Passive Resister 
accepts for the sake of his protest include the loss of 
his Parliamentary vote? According to some of the 
revising barristers they do : according to others, though 
Passive Resistance involves the loss of the municipal 
vote, it does not affect the Parliamentary vote. The facts, 
as it seems to us, have been set out very clearly in the 
Westminster Gasette. The law is that the poor rate must 
be paid if the occupier is to have his vote. If a passive 
resister refuses to pay the whole of his borough or 
county rate he obviously destroys his qualifications for 
avote. If he deducts his education rate can he be 
said to have refused to pay the poor rate? The revising 
barrister at Bristol said that the education rate in 
essence was certainly not a poor rate, and apart from 
the mode of collection it had nothing to do with a Poor 
rate. The revising barristers at Scarborough and Peter- 
borough held that the education rate was merged in the 
borough rate, and that it was impossible to separate 
the poor rate from the education rate. But as the 
Westminster Gasette points out, this classification is 
clearly made in certain demand notes. Non-payment 
of the School Board rate did not disfranchise the 
occupier, and it certainly seems anomalous that a 
different practice should obtain because the education 
rate is now part of a rate collected by the county or 
county borough council. 

THERE have been some riots at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
where there is a dispute at one of the mills. The 
employers imported a number of operatives, men and 
women, from Oldham and other places to do the work 
of the strikers, with the result that the omnibuses in 
which the imported women were travelling were fiercely 
attacked bya mob. These unhappy women have been 
attacked with cayenne pepper, and a _ constable 
in escorting one of them to the Town Hall 
for refuge was attacked with stones and sticks. 
As the mill hands affected only number 230 and the 
crowds have run into thousands, it looks as if 
these brutalities were largely the work of that random 
passion for violence which has been an ugly feature of 
our city life in recent times. The Independent Labour 
Party has issued a manifesto urging working men to 
use votes and not stones, and we hope the trade unions 
will rebuke these outrages with severity. We are glad 
to see that there is some hope that the dispute will be 
settled by the mediation of the Mayor of Ashton. 

A LIMITED number of representatives of the Free 
and United Free Churches are to meet in conference 
on the 28th. Meanwhile, discussion and controversy 
are proceeding briskly, as everyone would suppose in 
view alike of the importance of the crisis and the 
strong dialectical tastes of the Scottish people. During 
the last week a more conciliatory note has been 
sounded by one of the representatives of the victorious 
minority in the person of Mr. Murdo Mackenzie, who 
-presided over a meeting at Inverness on Tuesday. Mr. 
Murdo Mackenzie said that if he were appointed arbiter 
he could do justice to all. Where thereare congregations 
of the Free Church and no congregations of the United 
Free Church, the Free Church should have the property. 
Where the Free Church was without a congregation, 


the United Free Church should have its churches and 
manses. If this plan were adopted, the Dundee Adver- 
diser points out that the whole difficulty of the churches 
and manses, except in a few places in the Highlands, 
would be settled. Unfortunately, Mr. Mackintosh, 
though a strong adherent of Free Church literalism, 
is not representative of the temper of the minority. He 
was, for example, opposed to the policy of appealing 
to the law at all. 

Ir was mainly owing to the pertinacity of Mr. 
John Flower that Whitaker Wright was brought to 
justice, and it now appears that the Treasury have 
decided to make so miserable a recompense to him 
that he stands to lose about £500 as a result of his 
public spirit. Nobody doubts that the Law Officers 
made a grave mistake in their decision that Whitaker 
Wright's case was not one for public prosecution, and 
that that mistake made Mr. Flower’s public-spirited 
action necessary. Mr. Arnold White has written an 
amusing letter to the Attorney-General pointing out 
these facts, and asking him to subscribe towards Mr. 
Flower’s expenses. The letter, of course, is only a 
dramatic means of calling the public attention to the 
case, which is a very grave one. Nothing checks 
legitimate industry in this country more than the dis- 
trust and confusion produced by speculative frauds. 
They cause more economic waste than all the dumping 
of the malevolent foreigner. Yet for some unknown 
reason, probably a mere irrational tradition, nothing 
is more difficult than to induce a public prosecution in 
such cases. Now a private individual has performed a 
public duty, and the result is he is to lose £500 by it. 
It is a result not likely to encourage other private 
persons to show the same public spirit. 

On Saturday last the Antarctic ship Discovery 
arrived at Portsmouth, after an absence of about three 
years. She had passed two winters in the Antarctic 
ice without sustaining any hurt from pressure, while 
her crew, in their long absence, had but one casualty. 
Following the examples of Nansen and Sverdup, 
Captain Scott devoted himself, when once his ship was 
frozen in, to a series of sledge expeditions. He dis- 
covered a mountainous country in about 159 deg. 
west longitude, and found that the great volcano, 
Mourt Erebus and Terror, is situated on an island. 
He pushed south to the height of 82 deg., 17’ S. lati- 
tude, very nearly four degrees further south than the 
point reached by Ross some fifty years ago. The main 
results of the expedition cannot be known until 
the magnetic observations have been worked out in 
detail. The ship brought back with her some 3,000 
Antarctic photographs, many of them taken by the 
bright light of the Polar moon. In her hold she carries 
countless specimens of sea fowl, sea alge, and Ant- 
arctic lichens. Her commander has also obtained 
many valuable soundings, and cleared up several 
dubious points in Antarctic geography. The crew 
were attacked by scurvy, though the outbreak was not 
serious and yielded readily to treatment. During the 
first winter in the ice, before the first coming of the 
relief ship, it was found that the tinned meat on board 
was quite unfit for food. Had the seals and penguins 
been less plentiful, the expedition would certainly have 
starved to death. We trust that the matter will 
become the subject of the most minute inquiry. If it 
can be proved that the bad quality of the provisions was 
due to the negligence of a contractor, we trust that he 
will be punished with all severity. There have been too 
many scandals of the kind in connection with our Polar 
expeditions, and we rejoice to see that Sir Clements 
Markham is eager for an inquiry to be held. 





Tue Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
has just issued its eighteenth report as a Parliamentary 
Paper. The last report appeared in 1899, and since 
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then the Commission has examined a great number of 
historical documents, among them the Stuart Papers 
belonging to the King, which formerly belonged to 
the Old Pretender and his sons, which came into the 
hands of the present Royal Family in 1810 and 1817; 
the very important Montagu Papers, extending from 
1483 to 1758; three volumes of the Harley Papers ; 
and four volumes of the Hatfield MSS., covering the 
years 1597-1600, together with many other documents 
of private or municipal ownership. Since its last 
report the Commission has lost many eminent members, 
including Mr. Lecky, Lord Acton, and Bishop Stubbs. 
There can be no doubt of the usefulness of the work 
which the Commission is doing. The unexplored 
materials for history are still so great and so diverse 
that it is beyond the power of any individual historian 
to explore them. The Commission is able, with the 
authority of the State, to get access to many docu- 
ments that might be withheld from private investiga- 
tors, and by sifting what is important from what is 
not saves the historian a great deal of dull and 
troublesome labour which would otherwise distract him 
from his proper work of narrative and criticism. 





A LARGE portion of the roof of the Cathedral of 
St. Croix of Orleans has fallen in upon the high altar 
and destroyed the sumptuous marble work above. The 
full extent of the damage does not appear to be yet 
known. Luckily Orleans is not one of the finest of the 
French Cathedrals. Indeed the Gothic and Romanesque 
Cathedral was mainly destroyed by the Huguenots in 
1567 and afterwards rebuilt, the towers not being 
finished until the end of the eighteenth century. Most 
of it is a strange Renaissance imitation of Gothic 
principles, and the roof which has just fallen in was 
mainly a work of the seventeenth century. It is said 
that this roof was known to need repair, but that want 
of money had delayed the necessary work. Now, of 
course, it must be taken in hand at once, and at a much 
greater cost. This disaster, and the far worse one of 
the collapse of the campanile of St. Mark’s, will 
be a warning to all Cathedral authorities. 
The spire of Chichester Cathedral fell in suddenly 
about forty years ago, but of late years we 
have had no great calamities of this kind, and, indeed, 
our deans and chapters are usually almost too ready 
to restore and rebuild. 


WE called attention on July 30 to the statement 
made by Signor Ricci, the Director of the Galleries at 
Florence, in the Giornale dJ/ialia, that a famous 
chasuble, stolen from the Cathedral at Ascoli, was on 
view at South Kensington. This thirteenth-century 
chasuble was presented by Pope Nicholas IV. to his 
native Ascoli, and it was apparently stolen some two 
years ago. Signor Ricci declared that the present 
owner ought to restore it and to divulge the name 
of the person from whom he bought it. We are very glad 
to learn from the Morning Leader that Signor Ricci’s 
appeal has been successful. The Giornale d /talia states 
that it has received a letter from Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
who says that when he bought the chasuble he had no 
idea he was buying stolen property, and that he has 
decided to return it to Ascoli. The Italian papers 
express great satisfaction. As there have been many 
similar thefts from Italian cathedrals, it would be an 
advantage if Mr. Pierpont Morgan could help the 
authorities to trace the history of this one. 





One felt at first that the new Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra was very far from being a substitute for its 
predecessor. When one heard it in such works as the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven or the Pathetic Sym- 
phony of Tchaikowsky, which had been the glory of the 
old band, the contrast on a first hearing seemed quite 





painful. But further experience shows that this was 
a hasty judgment. The standard reached by theold band 
was after all only attained after years of constant 
effort. The second performance of the Fifth Symphony 
last Friday was a triumph and a revelation, and 
dissipated at once all the misgivings which the first 
performance had aroused. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the spirit of this rendering, while the 
balance of the parts and the excellence of the 
individual playing were no less remarkable. It 
is rarely that a band conducted by Mr. Wood fails 
in energy. The danger rather lies in a certain romantic 
exaggeration and over-emphasis. But this perfor- 
mance had finish as well as vigour. Clearly we have 
only to wait for the training which must come with this 
first season of Promenade Concerts fora very promising 
orchestra indeed. The introduction of a symphony by 
Brahms into Wednesday’s programme was a welcome 
departure. Tchaikowsky is not a composer with whom 
it is well to be too familiar, and Mr. Wood should 
beware of giving us too much of him. 


Mr. JAMes LowTuer, who died at Wilton Castle, 
Redcar, on Monday, was one of the young men of 
good family and modest talents whom Disraeli pre- 
ferred to high office. The Lowthers, of Lowther Hall, 
Westmorland, were already a great family in Tudor 
times. One of them, Sir Richard, escorted Mary Queen 
of Scots to Carliste Castle, and afterwards succeeded 
his cousin, Lord Henry Scroop, as Lord Warden of 
the Western Marshes. His great-great-grandson, Sir 
James Lowther, was raised to the peerage in 1784 as 
Viscount Lonsdale and Baron Lowther. That great 
man was nicknamed ‘‘the despot of the north,” 
and the members for the nine pocket boroughs 
which he possessed were known as “ Lowther’s 
ninepins.” The despot of the north had no 
children; but his estates passed to a cousin, 
Sir William Lowther, rector of Swillington, near 
Leeds. One of Sir William’s grandsons, Sir Charles 
Hugh Lowther, who died in 1894 in his ninety-second 
year, was father of ‘‘ Jimmy,” and was remarkable for 
the cheerful courage with which he bore the blindness 
that beset him from early youth. James Lowther was 
born in 1840, and went in accordance with the family 
tradition to Westminster and thence to Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. In 1865 he headed the poll at York, and 
next year delivered his maiden speech against the 
Second Reform Bill. In 1867 he showed his consis- 
tency by‘denouncing thestill wider measure that Disraeli 
introduced; but his independence was rewarded. 
Before the general election of 1868 he was appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Poor Law Board. 


Durinc the next five years Mr. Lowther was a 
popular member of the Opposition and began to win 
a high reputation on the turf. When Disraeli returned 
to power in 1874 he made Lowther Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, and then Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
‘* Jimmy Lowther ” was certainly the lightest-hearted 
of modern Chief Secretaries, and though he did nothing 
for Ireland he was not specially unpopular with the 
Nationalists. Beaten at York in 1880, he was afterwards 
returned for North Lincolnshire. From 1885 to 1888 
he was searching for a seat, and his consistent pro- 
tectionism, or some other cause, prevented him from 
continuing under Lord Salisbury the Ministerial career 
which had been so auspiciously begun. When Mr. 
Chamberlain adopted his doctrines Mr. Lowther’s 
strength was already failing and he was unable to 
take any real part in the Fiscal agitation. Had 
he been as good a judge of men as of horses, or 
understood politics as well as he understood racing, he 
would not have disappointed his partisans, __; 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE WAR. 


‘THE cessation of active hostilities at the seat of war, which 
has been so marked a feature of the past week and which 
is certain to continue for some weeks to come, makes the 
moment favourable for an estimate of the true position of 
the two combatants. 

We propose to publish in these columns an analysis 
of the opposing forces and of the chances before them. 
The first point to determine in such an inquiry is the 
nature of the evidence before us. 

This evidence is of three kinds. First, and most 
valuable, come the known features of modern war. The 
maximum rate of marching, the range of various arms, the 
minimum of munitions for a given effort, the effect of such 
and such conditions upon transport, the capacity of a single 
line of railway ; all these and many other points have been 
sufficiently settled by many years of great manceuvres upon 
the continent, and to such information obtainable in time 
of peace must be added a great number of conclusions on 
the conditions of modern fighting which this campaign has 
itself already established (as, for instance, the value 
of permanent fortifications). In this sort of evidence must 
be included the known conditions of the Russian and 
Japanese armies as a whole, their equipment and numbers. 

Against evidence of this first kind no other is of 
value. The most solemn assurances might be given us, 
and they would be worth nothing against measurable and 
tried conditions such as we have enumerated. 

The second category of evidence consists in the 
official statements of either party. These are, of course, 
far more valuable when they confirm each other than 
when they do not—as, for instance, Kuropatkin’s admis- 
sion of the loss of a battery is confirmed by Oyama’s de- 
spatch of some days ago—but even when they do not 
confirm each other they are to be treated seriously. The 
complexity and routine of great Government departments, 
while they make it easy to hide from the public what 
they do not wish the public to hear, make it difficult for 
them to tell a circumstantial lie which shall not be de- 
stroyed within a few days of its circylation. 

While wa are upon this head it is worth remarking 
with what singular success secrecy has been maintaine:} 
upon either side, and, at the same time, with what re- 
markable accuracy the public despatches have been edited. 
It is true the Japanese are a little more given to rhetoric 
than their opponents: the Peresviet sinks “amid smoke 
and flame”; the retirement before Liao-yang is “a 
rout,” and whatever little was left in the town of Russian 
supplies is “vast.” But neither side has seriously misled 
Europe (unless we include what was perhaps an error 
with regard to the Peresviet), and when we remember the 
French despatches of 1870, and Mr. Brodrick’s recent 
arswers in the House of Commons upon the South African 
War, such accuracy is as remarkable as it is novel. 

A third class of evidence, much lower than either of 
these, is that of the correspondents at the front, to which 
must be added the Japanese writers on the Morning Post 
and the French at St. Petersburg. 

The work of these gentlemen is often confounded with 
official news. Thus, if Reuter’s agent telegraphs that 
such and such a thing is “ officially reported” the public 
is apt to forget that the authority is not the Japanese or 
Russian Governments, but Reuter’s agent. All this class 
of evidence must be presumed bad until it is proved good. 
It is usually civilian; it is often censored; it is always 
hurried, and it is necessarily highly coloured. There are 
cases, however, when it is of the utmost value; as, when 
a particular correspondent of known character sends evi- 
dence with regard to things he has himself seen or heard 
and sends it after escaping from the influence or censor- 
ship of one of the armies. An excellent example of this 
was Mr. Wilmot’s remarkable letter of September 8 to the 
New York Herald. But even here a great number of 
things must be considered, and especially the character of 
the paper which prints the news—+.g., is it financial 


(like the Journal or the Tribune), clerical (like the Gaulois), 
or cosmopolitan (like the Times) ? 

We need hardly add that the comment of the ephe- 
meral Press is of less than no value as evidence. An 
article such as that of Captain Mahan, carefully thought 
out and giving the basis of its conclusions, is very valu- 
able in helping one to form a judgment. The same can- 
not be said of our principal daily papers and weekly 
reviews. It was only last Saturday, when the main facts 
concerning Liao-yang were fully known, that the Saturday 
Review and the Spectator were agreed upon a great loss of 
Russian guns! But with the three categories of evidence 
which are enumerated above we shall be able to form a 
sufficiently clear picture of the state of affairs in Man- 
churia and of the probable future of the war. 

(To be continued.) 





RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


SEIGNOBOS in one of his Olympian surveys 
. ofthe public peace of Europe has remarked 
that since 1870 the diplomatic centre of gravity has 
shifted from the West tothe East, because the delimi- 
tation of the West by warfare, which he regards as the 
ultimate ‘‘sanction” of diplomacy, has been accom- 
plished, while that of the East has only begun. The 
aphorism, in fact, has a new and particular application 
to the circumstances of to-day, and there are not want- 
ing signs that the situation in the Far East is reacting 
on the relations of Germany and Russia with England 
and France in a way that may give them new 
significance. 

A great deal of opinion, largely of a speculative 
character, has recently found utterance in the Press in 
regard to those relations, and now in Wednesday's 
Times considerable prominence is given to an article 
remarkable neither for cogency of thought nor lucidity 
of language, but written, we are told, by ‘‘ an excep- 
tionally well-informed correspondent,” the writer of 
which asserts that a rapprochement between the two 
countries took definite shape during the recent negotia- 
tions at Norderney for acommercial treaty. We are 
told with much circumstance that ‘‘ everything that the 
most benevolent and elastic interpretation of neutrality 
could possibly allow has been done to help Russia in 
the hour of need,” and that, following up these practical 
overtures, Germany has pledged herself to support 
Russia in the ultimate settlement of the terms 
of peace with Japan, in return for which Germany is to 
acquire a free hand in pursuing her designs of 
Weltpolitik at British expense. We do not propose to 
criticise the circumstantial allegations of German 
breaches of the spirit, if not the letter, of the laws of 
neutrality, although it is worth while recalling to the 
mischief-makers who are so industrious just now 
that, in regard to the alleged transfer of German 
ocean steamers to Russia and the Russian conversion 
of them into cruisers, Mr. Balfour has given it as the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown that such 
transfer constitutes no breach of neutrality. 

As to the alleged agreement in the Far East, the 
parallel instituted between it and the secret ‘‘ reinsur- 
ance” treaty of Germany with Russia in 1884 is incom- 
plete, and, even if it were not, one might assert that the 
more complete it is the more innocuous does this new 
agreement become. If we are expected to believe that 
by such a secret understanding Germany is deserting 
the Anglo-German agreement of 1goo in the same way 
as by her secret understanding of 1884 she was supposed 
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to have deserted thc Austro-German agreement of 1879, 
we think the construction put on the Anglo-German 
agreement is not warrantable. There were competent 
students of foreign affairs who held that that agreement 
was not, as we are now told, a move by Germany to 
play off England against Russia, but was a move by 
England to play off Germany against Russia and to com- 
mit her further than she intended to go. 

However that may be, it is easy to attach too much 
importance to such an understanding as is now alleged. 
It is very doubtful if Germany has committed herself 
beyond vague assurances ; her secret understanding 
of 1884 with Russia, although it lasted till 1890, did 
not prevent her from choosing her own course as to the 
Roumelian question within a year after the under- 
standing was arrived at. There was a good deal of 
force in Caprivi’s saying, when Germany declined to 
renew the understanding, that such agreements only 
weaken one another by their multiplicity. One may say 
the same of the rumours of German intentions to offer 
intervention, with the approval of Russia, which are 
made in this month’s Fortnightly and elsewhere. Such 
assertions made in such a spirit do no good and may 
do considerable harm. We notice that the A//gemeine 
Zeitung of September 10, while not doubting the 
loyalty of M. de Lanessan’s suggestion that Germany, 
as the Power most disinterested, should offer her 
mediation, is by no means inclined to take advantage 
of the suggestion, remarking that any such move on 
Germany’s part might only expose her to miscon- 
struction by those French and English papers who 
attribute to William II. an ambition to exploit the ré/e 
of world-arbitrator. 

There is no doubt that there has been a marked 
rapprochement between Germany and Russia of late, 
and the best reflection of this is to be found in 
their domestic and commercial policy, as to which the 
two countries were never more in harmony than they 
are now. Their present treatment of the Polish ques- 
tion is particularly instructive on this point, for, as M. 
Sorel has remarked, it is the pivot on which their rela- 
tions have turned ever since the Partitions brought 
Russia into Europe. The Polenpolitik of Prussia is 
never determined entirely by domestic considerations. 
Poland, or rather the Polish people, is still a pawn in 
the diplomatic game. Ever since Gortschakoff’s con- 
ciliatory policy towards the Poles was overruled in 
1863, Germany, as Bismarck foresaw, has had nothing 
to fear from an anti-German and Russo-Polish Pan- 
Slavist movement, and she has been able to vary her 
treatment of the Poles according to the dictates of her 
foreign policy. It was not without significance that 
Germany, on Bismarck’s fall in 1890 and the lapse of 
the secret Russo-German understanding, immediately 
began to treat her Polish population with a considera- 
tion that she, in common with Russia, had hitherto 
denied to them; it is equally significant that within 
the last few years she has recommenced to treat them 
with all her old rigour ; never was the Polish language 
so sternly proscribed in school and post office as 
now, and the new Anszedlungsgesets novelle is amore 
drastic plantation law than anything that has been 
before. It is a policy which can be renewed or 
suspended at will, for though the Prussian bureaucracy 
does not love the Poles, the Prussian junkers have no 
necessary antipathy to them, and are not at all averse 
from encouraging Polishimmigration asa cheapand easy 





method of getting labour for their /atifumdia. There is 
a considerable Slavonic strain in the East Prussian 
nobility, as anyone who has lived in Berlin knows very 
well. Between the traditions of the Prussian and the 
Russian bureaucracy there is no very great incompati- 
bility, and many a member of the one has 
passed into the other. Moreover, the growth of 
Bysantinismus among the Prussian upper classes 
favours the development of Russian sympathies 
which grow with its growth and strengthen with its 
strength. The significance in this respect of the 
action of the authorities in promoting the now noto- 
rious K6énigsberg trial has been remarked on with 
almost equal vehemence by the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher and the Vorwarts, although no men could be at 
more opposite poles of thought than Professer Del- 
briick and the Socialist editor. 

The collusion of the Public Prosecutor and the 
Russian Consul-General in this pursuit of the supposed 
agents of revolutionary propaganda had much in it 
that savoured of the Carlsbad decrees and the methods 
of the Holy Alliance, and it was as such that the 
Liberal organs of opinion joined with the Socialists in 
condemning it. But it is notorious that the Con- 
servative Press, which has again been agitating for 
‘* new exceptional legislation against the Social Demo- 
crats,” and hinting at the desirability of abolition of uni- 
versal suffrage in the Empire, regarded the proceedings 
with much complacency and their failure with no pro- 
portionate dismay. To the Prussian Junkers, whose 
ideas on political and industrial freedom of agricultural 
labourers sometimes remind one of the utterances of a 
thirteenth-century ‘lawyer discussing the status of a 
medizval villein, there was nothing abhorrent in such 
methods. It is true that Agrarians have, when their 
pockets have been concerned, been as outspoken in their 
denunciations of Russia as Socialists of the reddest dye, 
and at no time were they more so than in the bitter 
commercial war of 1892-1893, with all its incidental 
hostilities in the regions of finance and domestic politics. 
But now that they have secured the acceptance by 
Russia of the increased minimum duties on wheat and 
rye they have no further grievance against her. The 
only people who are likely to feel sore are the manu- 
facturing element among the National Liberals, who, 
never very friendly to Russia, will, if we accept the 
construction put upon the unpublished commercial 
treaty by the Frankfirter Zeitung, have been sacrificed 
(in return for the concessions to their Agrarian rivals) 
to Russia’s demands for the protection of her State- 
aided metallurgical industries. 

There is nothing in this situation that lends itself 
to any sensational interpretations of a conspiracy 
against British interests. No reasonable persons had 
supposed that Germany wanted to quarrel with 
Russia; indeed, as M. Alcide Ebray points out in 
the Débats, her efforts to recover the friendship of 
Russia have been persistent. M. Ebray remarks that 
Germany as a European Power in China has probably 
realised that the cause of Russia was that of the 
white race in the Far East. This is so evident, he 
adds, that if Germany and not Russia were at 
war with Japan, France would desire her victory. 
It is interesting, though perhaps not surprising, 
that the significance of all these apprehensions and 
suspicions about Germany escapes the Imperialist 
Press. When Mr. Chamberlain appealed for a German 
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alliance, when the Imperialist Government made the 
Anglo-German agreement, when the Latin decadence was 
acommonplace, where was the Imperialist Press ? It was 
unanimous in its enthusiasm for the German rapproche- 
ment. The only persons and newspapers who said 
that policy was mistaken, that Germany would never 
displease Russia in order to please us, and that our 
natural friendship was with France, were a Liberal 
minority, and their French leanings were regarded as 
only another proof that they were what Croker once called 
the people who take the strange side of every question. 
Every charge against Germany made to-day by the 
Imperialists is another condemnation of their own 
insight and foresight, which is another way of saying 
that it is well to remember that the bitterness of 
humiliated enthusiasms is not the spirit most favourable 
to speculative accuracy. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURE. 


[° was said very justly some time ago that the 

country ought to be grateful to Mr. Chamberlain 
for making it think about its condition. If it wants 
nothing so little as Protection it wants nothing so 
much as a little salutary concern. For some years 
its mind has been incessantly wandering, and its own 
predicament has been the very last thing it has thought 
of. Pursuing phantoms of distant expansion it has 
neglected its own loss of vigour, and has been able to 
give a new application to the words of Marvell: 

“So may we the State-corpulence redress 

And little England, when we please, make less.” 

This is the meaning of the apathy and the composure 
and the averted interest amid which the wasting of the 
country has proceeded. Mr. Rider Haggard, one of 
the few men who have tried to excite alarm, indig- 
nation, or pity, said on Saturday at the Agricul- 
tural Congress at the Garden City, Tetchworth, that, 
like everyone else who was interested for agriculture, 
he was quite disheartened. We donot wonder, for the 
sad processof decline goes on under his eyes, and his be- 
lief in ‘‘ the omnipotence of cities ” makes him anything 
but sanguine of the power of the country to command 
attention. But his pessimism we think is premature, 
for there are signs that the nation is not prepared to 
assent to the euthanasia of its rural population and 
that men’s minds are moving eagerly and anxiously 
round this gravest of questions. Of these signs one 
is the Garden City Association itself and the founda- 
tion of the first Garden City, where Mr. Rider Haggard 
spoke on Saturday. The men who have co-operated 
jn this admirable public enterprise will be the first to 
admit that their work will be incomplete if it does not 
instruct and stimulate the zeal of the nation. They are 
not only solving particular problems, they are teaching 
England to solve them. They are creating little 
scattered Gardens of Eden in different parts of the 
country, just because they mean to show that the rest 
of the country need not remain derelict. 

Mr. Rider Haggard says he cannot make the 
Government listen to him, and that the agricultural 
interest is not compact or aggressive enough to make 
a Government attend to it. The agricultural interest 
means, as a rule, a good many interests besides those 
of agriculture, and a good many interests that are 


directly adverse to agriculture, which is one of the 
causes from which its influence suffers. One has only 
to follow a debate on a bill for reforming land tenure 
to appreciate the ambiguities of the expression. But 
Mr. Haggard’s pessimism is not the pessimism of a 
man who thinks there is no solution for the evils he 
deplores ; it is the pessimism of a man who thinks the 
nation is intractable and unteachable. It is the public 
lassitude rather than some fatal and irreparable 
weakness in British agriculture that dismays him. 
This is in itself consoling, for the country is beginning 
to force its difficulties on the notice of the towns, and 
the excitement of the Protectionist campaign, which 
has revived poignant memories in the minds of the 
country labourers, less miserable but more discontented 
than ever, may be made the motive force of a real 
reforming movement. Most English reforms begin 
with the exertions of a few scattered public-spirited 
persons who make experiments and preach unregarded 
causes, and it looks as if the time were coming when 
the efforts of men like Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Impey, 
Mr. Alderman Winfrey, Mr. Bolton King, to mention 
only agitators outside Parliament, will achieve their 
long-defeated object of obliging the nation to do some- 
thing for agriculture. 

Agriculture does not need Protection; it needs 
emancipation. It is too much at the mercy of people 
who are not agriculturists. The farmer pays rent to 
a landlord who may be a sportsman or a man of letters 
or something in the City for a holding in which he is 
not secure; he borrows from an exorbitant usurer; he 
relies for access to markets on railway companies which 
have no reason to consult his convenience in their 
arrangements, and may often find that local traffic is 
unprofitable. Lord Beaconsfield said that if agricul- 
ture could not maintain three classes, landlord, tenant 
farmer, and labourer, its situation was desperate. So 
cautious and moderate a reformer as Mr. George Brod- 
rick replied that this tripartite system was an excep- 
tion, and that even in England it was on its 
trial. Certainly no industry can be expected to main- 
tain all the accumulated burdens and inconveniences 
that now weigh on agriculture. There are many people 
(one of them was Mr. Cecil Rhodes, as was apparent 
from his will) who would rather have a small class in 
England enjoying the privileges without discharging 
the extinct duties of feudalism than a large peasant 
population living and working on the soil. But they 
have no right to reproach Free Trade or the climate, 
for the results of this piece of feudal sentimentalism. 
Mr. Rider Haggard in his book on Rural England 
gave a very interesting description of the small 
farmers of Downham, near Ely. Before the fens were 
drained, individuals of exceptional intelligence re- 
claimed and cultivated parts of the waste land. The 
Bishop of Ely stepped in as lord of the manor, and by 
the copyhold system imposed a heavy tax on the raw 
material of their industry. This tax is still paid to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as lords of the manor in 
succession to the Bishop of Ely, in the form of copy- 
hold fines which amount to two years’ rent on death 
and a year and a half’s rent on purchase. To pay this 
fine—the relic of a time when lords of the manor 
exercised certain functions in government and warfare 
—the small holders borrow from money-lenders. The 
rector of Downham describes how these small 
holders have to work and live hard to pay this interest, 
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over and above eatning their living, with results on 
their character similar to those produced among the 
peasants of Russia and India. And these men have to 
compete with agriculturists who, when they borrow, 
borrow at reasonable rates, not from usurers, but from 
their own co-operative banks, and borrow not to pay 
these dead charges, but to buy machinery or manure. 

Mr. Rider Haggard says that his own remedies are 
small holdings, co-operative banks, and an agricultural 
parcels post. They all belong to one scheme. If the 
labourers are to have acareer on the soil—and, until they 
have, rural life must give its leavings to agriculture 
which demands of it its best elements—they must start 
on that career with some, at any rate, of the advantages 
that other countries bestow on this indispensable popu- 
lation. Mr. Rider Haggard described how he had to let 
some very fine lettuces go to waste because it would 
not pay to send them by rail to any market. Accessibility 
to matkets can be largely obtained by an agricul- 
tural parcels post, by improving our canals, and 
by developing road transport. Co-operative banks 
are likewise essential. They are the only means 
of enabling a decent man to raise credit on 
his character, and of keeping him out of the sinuous 
clutches of the money-lender. If Mr. Rider Haggard 
is correct in arguing that the Government will not lend 
half a million to start these banks, all he has to say 
of its unreasonableness and neglect is abundantly justi- 
fied. Sir Thomas Dyke-Acland, in a letter to the Wes?- 
minster Gazette of Wednesday, said that in his experi- 
ence the smaller the holding the more successful was 
the tenant; he added that his own experience did 
not make him share the prevailing gloom, that 
the provision of cottages was not less necessary 
than Mr. Haggard’s other remedies, and that it was 
particularly important that cottages should be held 
direct from the landlord and not from the farmer. 
This account entirely bears out the description of Sir 
Thomas Dyke-Acland’s estate in Rural England. But, 
unfortunately, there are many landlords who, unlike him, 
have not built enough good cottages and encouraged 
the taste for small holdings. If the Government, by 
instituting banks and a parcels post, by making 
the Board of Agriculture a more active depart- 
ment, and by experiments can arm the prospective small 
holder with some of the weapons he wants, what is to be 
done to provide him with a house and a holding ? 

For one thing the Act of 1892 must be amended, 
and county councils must have compulsory powers 
to purchase land for small holdings. At present they 
have compulsory powers to purchase land for allot- 
ments, but not to purchase land for small holdings ; 
and the result is that a few landowners can defeat 
all the public -spirit and the aspirations of a 
district. Mr. Herbert Samuel gave an interesting 
illustration in the Jndependent Review last month. 
The Holland (Lincolnshire) Council, which has been 
extremely successful with its small -holdings, received 
applications for over 100 acres of small holdings. The 
prospective tenants were satisfactory, and everything 
was to hand except a landowner ready to sell. No 
advertisements could elicit a suitable offer, and this 
village is still waiting for its small holdings. This is 
one of the reasons why small holdings—a remarkable 
success where they have been tried, in spite of the fact 
that generally the occupier is made to buy his holding 
and pay down a fifth of the purchase va!ue—are so 


rare. Mr. Soames, the member for South Norfolk, 
proceeding on what is the most economical plan of 
buying large farms and sub-dividing them, has, we 
believe, lately added to the record of the successes of 
small holdings. 

Even when compulsory powers have been given 
a serious difficulty is presented in the disinclina- 
tion of a great part of the farmer class and some 
of the landlords to encourage small holdings, which 
mean the emancipation of the labourer. They will 
also be an alleviation of the housing? difficulty. But 
if co-operation, banks, parcels posts, and a more 
reasonable system of tenure and transfer are to 
save agriculture, we must get rid of the old class 
superstitions of the village that is over, and find 
a new stimulus and incentive in the village which 
democracy may yet give England. If the love of the 
soil is already so faint or faded that it cannot arrest 
the emigration to the towns, we must find in a real 
self-governing village the romance which the country 
can give to literature, but at present cannot give to 
country life. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN INCIDENT. 


N interesting and remarkable history is that of 
the Rand Water Board Bill, as it is told by Mr. 
Pakeman in the Bloemfontein Friend of July 29 and 
August 16. This bill was introduced by the Transvaal 
Government for the purpose of establishing a single 
water supply and water authority for the whole of the 
Witwatersrand District, from Springs to Randfontein. 
It creates a Water Board composed of eight representa 
tives of the mines, eight municipal representatives, with 
a representative of the Government as chairman, an 
arrangement which, as the mine-owners have a prepon- 
derating control over the municipal authorities, puts the 
interests of Johannesburg entirely under their power. 
The Water Board drew up its plans, which 
involved the expropriation of three existing companies 
—the present Johannesburg Waterworks Company, the 
Parktown Suburb Water Company, and the Vierfontein 
Syndicate. The cost of expropriation was to be met by 
raising a loan of two and a half millions sterling. Of 
the three companies the first two were “ going con- 
cerns,” and it was arranged that the purchase price 
should be settled by arbitration. The third, the Vier- 
fontein scheme, was in a different position, for it was 
not a going concern and it was not proposed to make 
it a going concern. Vierfontein is a water property 
owned by Messrs. Eckstein, Neumann, the Rand 
Mines Company, Limited, and the Consolidated Gold- 
fields, designed to supply water for the mines of 
these groups on the Central Rand. The English 
engineers brought out by the Government advised the 
Water Board not to develop this supply, and the Water 
Board, whilst expropriating the other two companies 
in order to use their water supply, proposed to expro- 
priate the Vierfontein Syndicate in order to secure not 
a water supply but the co-operation of these powerful 
interests. The Water Board decided to make good all 
that the syndicate had spent on this property, or, in Mr. 
Pakeman’s words, to relieve a group of mine-owners of 
one of their unfortunate speculations, because it could 
not afford to do without the patronage of these com- 
panies. The property was to be bought, not at its 
actual value, but at its value plus what had been spent 
on it, because these mines were large consumers, and 
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their goodwill was considered to be of great importance 
to the success of the scheme. 

_ The town engineer in his revised and modified 
estimate valued the syndicate at £225,000. The 
groups concerned were represented by Mr. Schumacher, 
of the firm of Eckstein, who happened also to be a 
member of the Water Board; they valued the syndicate 
at £ 370,000, and the Water Board, with Mr. Schumacher 
on it, accepted this figure after long discussion. At 
the next meeting of the Water Board Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
Lord Milner’s former private secretary and now Acting 
Colonial Secretary, appeared, and laid on each mem- 
ber’s blotting-pad a letter from Lord Milner to himself 
containing some remarkable statements. Lord Milner 
said that since the last meeting of the Water Board Mr. 
Schumacher had approached him privately and pro- 
posed £470,000, instead of £370,000 as the purchase 
price ; that he (Lord Milner) urged the board to split 
the difference and pay £420,000; and that, if the 
board would not do this, the Government would drop 
the bill. The Water Board exhibited some impatience 
of this intervention, the letter was withdrawn, and 
ultimately it was agreed that the question of price 
should be settled by an arbitration which was to assess 
the actual value and make a reasonable addition for 
goodwill. The bill was drafted on this basis, and was 
published in the Official Gazette in July. Then followed 
another mysterious negotiation, with the result that 
when next the terms of the bill were published it 
appeared that this principle had been rejected, and that 
the arbitrators were directed to find out how much the 
syndicate had reasonably spent on its property and to 
add compound interest. This item includes some 
£88,000 for interest during the war. 

This strange transaction, of which a good deal 
would have been heard in England if it had happened 
under the Boer régime, is full of interest from beginning to 
end as an example of the power of the mine-owners. The 
Water Board are obliged to do what the mine-owners 
want, because otherwise the mine-owners will prejudice 
the prospects of their loan in the money market. The 
community is at the mercy of that power, and it will 
remain in that intolerable situation until it is able to 
collect all its available resources for self-defence. Lord 
Milner, who is ready to oblige the mine-owners with 
anything from a Chinese coolie to a summons to a 
Water Board to pay the mine-owners whatever they 
want, is not likely to help the community in that 
struggle. Lord Milner, indeed, is afraid that the mine- 
owners cannot protect their own interests, and is obliged 
to interfere to defend them from the consequences of 
their own bargain. With good reason, therefore, is 
he suspected, on an overwhelming record of previous 
convictions, of conspiring to establish this intolerable 
supremacy by means of a fraudulent system of repre- 
sentation. It is for that reason that we hope Liberal 
leaders will make it perfectly plain that they will not 
hold any of the private treaties Lord Milner and Mr. 
Lyttelton like to make with Mr. Schumacher and Dr. 
Jameson for governing South Africa as binding on 
themselves, and that they will act fearlessly and 
directly to put an end to a system which is not only an 
administrative failure, but a moral scandal. Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick was rewarded for his first book on the 
Transvaal from Within by a knighthood. If he wrote 
another to-day he would be banished under the Peace 
Preservation Ordinance. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 
T HERE has been no lack of criticism on the public 


schools during the past few years, and the recent 
articles by Mr. Weisse in the Contemporary and Mr. 
Cholmeley in the Zndependent Review open up the ques- 
tion afresh from some new points of view. But the most 
serious aspect of the question has curiously escaped notice. 
Critics have censured the public schools for what they are 
in themselves, Mr. Wells falls foul of the curriculum and 
the athleticism, Mr. Weisse says they have no religion, 
Mr. Cholmeley thinks their boasted esprit de corps is at 
best “a good ideal for a half-civilised community.” 

I am not now concerned to discuss any of these 
matters, for, even if all were true that these critics have 
said, that does not seem to me to be the real mischief of 
our public school system. To my mind the mischief is 
net so much in the schools themselves as in the fact of 
their separateness from the communal life of the people. 
They are boarding-schools, and, being out of sight, they 
are also out of mind. The result of this severance affects 
us in three different ways. In the first place, it means 
that our Local Government Authorities in the various 
towns and cities have hitherto felt no sense of responsibility 
in regard to anything higher than primary instruction, and 
now the responsibility is thrown upon them by the new 
Act, the men who are organising the new developments 
are, im many cases, men who have never themselves at- 
tended a secondary school, hardly know what secondary 
education is, and at the best realise it only as a system of 
instruction, not having the faintest conception of all those 
character-forming influences outside the classroom which 
form the best feature of our national tradition in matters 
educational. This is the result of the higher education 
of the country being done, for the most part, outside the 
Iccal community to which the children belong. The 
apathy we deplore, the lack of local interest and local 
pride are the price we pay for the boarding-school system 
of the country. 

Worse than this is the separateness of school from 
home. The day school boy brings back with him 
day by day his preparation lessons and all the talk 
of school life. The home is in constant touch with the 
school, and the school with the home, and in _his 
mind the boy comes to associate his home with 
his work as well as with his pleasure. With his 
weaithier fellow who goes to Rugby or Eton, it 
is otherwise. Home is in his mind associated solely 
with pleasure-making; it is the place where he “has 
a good time” in the holidays, and, as a rule, mother and 
sisters are subservient in the holidays to the purpose of 
providing a good time for his lordship. This is not an 
evil capable of statistical demonstration, but it is one of 
the subtlest factors in the degeneration of our home life. 

In the third place, the fact that our greatest schools 
are boarding-schools means a gulf of separation between 
the boarding-school and the day-school system. This has 
meant, in effect, the degradation of the day school, for, 
broadly speaking, no large day schools have risen to the 
first rank of efficiency, except where there have been 
generous endowments to help them. Where a school has 
had to depend entirely on fees, the perpetual necessity of 
balancing expenditure by this precarious income has led 
to advertising, to an inferior grade of teacher, and playing 
dcwn to the prejudices of ignorant parents. A school like 
the King Edward’s Foundation at Birmingham can com- 
mand the best men, but then, as Professor Alfred Hughes 
points out in his Report on Higher Education in that city, 
the percentage of expenses defrayed by schooi fees in the 
King Edward’s Schools varies from 27 to as low as 13 per 
cent. ; and, speaking generally, it is not an exaggeration 
to say that the highest salary to which a day-school master 
rises is about on a level with the salary at which the public- 
school master begins. This economic fact has far-reaching 
results. It means, as I have said, that the boarding-school 
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commands the best teachers, that it is the rarest thing in 
the world for a public-school master to be transferred to 
the staff of a day school, there is no cross-fertilisation be- 
tween the two, no healthy inter-action, and thus between 
the two great branches of our boys’ higher education there 
is a great gulf fixed. 

The great problem before us at the present time is to 
get this gulf spanned. Most of all, at the present time, 
when things are in the making and new municipal secon- 
dary schools are springing up on every hand, it is impor- 
tant to link on the new development to the old and to 
infusd into it all that is best in our cherished national 
system, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and preserve the continuity of our national tradition in 
education. 

The Bishop of Hereford’s address at Cambridge was 
for this reason specially opportune. He spoke of what 
had been done at Clifton for the town boys. At most 
public schools the day boy is despised. He is usually the 
person for whom the school was founded, but that does 
not matter. The cuckoo rules the roost. The day boy is 
made to feel his inferiority, and is apt to develop the vices 
of the Pariah. But at Clifton things are different, and the 
example of Clifton is one which cannot ba too much in- 
sisted on at the present time. The day boys there have 
all the advantages of the boarders without any of their 
risks and drawbacks. And it is well worth while for the 
head masters of these new town foundations to find out 
how it has been done and how it works. They are organised 
in two houses accerding to habitat. Each house has its 
own organisation for games, its own house-room with 
library, etc., its own tutor, and its own corporate life. It 
is difficult for one who does not know things from within to 
realise how much is involved by extending the tutor system 
today boys. As he passes through school a boy is con- 
stantly changing his master in his promotion from form to 
form. He is not permanently an object of interest to any of 
these masters. He is merely a bird of passage, and the form 
master is a person who teaches him certain specified por- 
tions of knowledge at a certain period of his career. But a 
boy never changes his tutor, he remains all his school life 
under the tutor to whom he is first assigned; the tutor 
knows the boy and knows his home, he is con- 
sulted about his studies when questions of speciali- 
sation or bifurcation arise, but his responsibility 
is one which belongs also and chiefly to the life 
of the boy outside the classroom; he works hand in 
hand with his boys in organising the games of his “ house,” 
he encourages their hobbies, he gets them to take their 
part in all the school societies, he is at their side in their 
scrapes and in their successes, his vision and his influence 
cover the whole field of the boy’s school life, and, if 
rightly exercised, certainly do not cease with the school life ; 
he is what the Boys’ Brigade boy called “ guide, field- 
officer, and friend,” the vehicle of what Herbart means by 
the word “ Fiihrung.” It is in this way that Dr. Percival 
has shown how a day school may reproduce the corporate 
life of Arnold’s Rugby and day boys may have all that is 
best in the social education that boarders receive through 
organised games, esprit de corps, and the rub of boy against 
boy in hours of leisure. Not only is there organisation of 
the school society, but that organisation of the corporate 
life is guided in the right channel, its tone is kept high, 
and all the infectiousness of public opinion, to which boys 
are so susceptible, is made to tell in favour of whatsoever 
things are manly and honourable and pure and true and 
of good report. 

It may be thought that this is possible at Clifton be- 
cause there are so many other “ houses” to inoculate the 
day boys and to set the standard. But though Clifton was 
the pioneer, it does not stand alone, and Professor Findlay, 
in particular, has shown at the new school of Cardiff how 
the old tradition may be realised in the newest of schools. 
“The best form of government,” says Pym, “is that which 
doth actuate and dispose every part and member of a State 
to the common good.” This is as true of schools as of 


States. The difficulty of the head masters in our new 
municipal schools will be to make the municipal bodies 
realise this side of school life and the value of it. Ex- 
perience with Scottish school boards has shown how loth 
local bodies are to spend money on anything outside class 
instruction. But the out-of-school life cannot be organised 
and made effective for purposes of character without out-of- 
school accommodation, and it would be well if our educa- 
tion committees were to put their heads together with the 
parks committees to see how the open spaces which belong 
to the community may be utilised for the open-air training 
of the community’s rising generation. 

Education committees will be afraid of athleticism. 
They need have but little fear on that score in our great 
cities. Should the bogey show its head, it is easily scotched. 
It is hardly possible to give our City-bred boys too much 
encouragement to play. The form of athleticism which is 
apt to Le their bane 1s not playing games, but reading about 
them. With the great majority of our townsfolk, “to take 
an interest in sport” means standing forty deep on the 
stand of one of our athletic grounds, inhaling a vile mix- 
ture of factory smoke and soi-disant tobacco, and looking 
on at the play of professionals, probably also betting on the 
result. If our town boys are to be weaned from this de- 
spicable business, it cannot be by any pure negativism—it 
can oniy be by the more excellent way. The false idea of 
sport can be ousted only by the true idea, the morbid craze 
of the spectator by the healthy interest of the player. If 
public-school men wili throw themselves with zest into this 
gieat opportunity which is now afforded them, if they will 
come into this new field of English education resolved to 
realise, even under the most adverse conditions, as much 
as is possible of all that was best in their own school-days, 
their work will be twice blest: it will not only benefit the 
boys they train, but the very presence of such a body of 
men in the social life of our local communities will be a 
new influence, a salt that has not lost its savour. 

But the day school of the future will do more than 
reproduce the best features of our public schools. It will 
represent in the future, even more than in the past, the 
progressive element in mental education. The day 
school is the school of experiment; it is there that we 
try new methods of teaching and new subjects. It is the 
pioneer in the progress of the army. The boarding school 
is too rigid and too conservative to make experiments. 
The head master who has under him some seven or eight 
house masters, whose living depends upon the adequate 
supply of boarders, will be wary about launching out into 
new and untried ways. Nor are the boarding schools 
so closely in touch with the needs of industrial and com- 
mercial life. Their endowments set them up on high, above 
competition, and place a barrier between them and the 
mother of invention. One must not look to Eton for 
innovation. But with the day school it is otherwise: it 
stands in the current of life, it is always in contact with 
the workaday world, its machinery is more elastic and 
lends itself readily to adjustment. If education is a 
science, it is progressive; the instrument of progress will 
be the day school, because it alone affords the laboratory 
where experiment is practicable. 

One of the first experiments to work out will be co- 
education. If small boroughs are to have secondary 
schools they cannot afford to adequately staff and equip 
one school for boys and another for girls. One school 
and one staff will have to serve for both, and the dual 
school will be the prevailing type. It is just in such 
small boroughs, where everybody knows everybody, that 
such an experiment can be worked out with least risk. 

I have spoken of the broadening down from public 
school to secondary school, but the process must not stop 
there. Once that link of connection is established the 
influence will spread. The Board of Education’s new 
regulations for the training of pupil teachers provide at 
once the channel by which the fertilising influence may 
permeate our whole educational structure. Hitherto the 
pupil-teacher system has provided the supply of elementary 
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teachers from the elementary schools themselves. It has 
been a vicious system of in-breeding; now the door is 
opened and new influences have a chance. The pupil 
teacher is to spend two years at a secondary school, and 
the secondary school scholar has the chance of becoming 
an elementary school teacher. In this way all that is good 
and great in the traditions of Arnold and Thring may 
percolate through to reach those whose need is greatest, 
and the slum-boy may learn something of the chivalries 
of Etonian playing fields. 

These are some of the possibilities of the future, if 
only we grasp the chances of the present. The field is 
full of golden opportunity, great doors and effectual 
are opened on every hand. For all who take part in 
education at the present time, whether as administrators 
or as actual teachers, it is now as in the days of King 
Arthur, when “every morning brought a noble chance.” 
May it be now as it was then, and 

“Every chance bring out a noble knight.” 


J. L. Paton. 





THE QUESTION OF CLASSICS. 


HE Classical Association of Scotland was founded 
two years ago; its second volume of Proceedings lies 
before me. A similar institution commenced in England 
May 28 last, when a large mixed company absorbed (among 
other intellectual provender) an address by Mr. Mackail 
which has been reprinted in the Monthly Review for July. 
If the two associations had done nothing more than give 
occasion to Mr. Mackail’s paper and the one by Professor 
Burnet of St. Andrew’s which appears in the Proceedings 
«f the Scottish body, their existence would still be justi- 
fied: in regard to the Scottish Association other good 
evidences are not wanting; the English one, to which a 
suspicion of fuss and charlatanism has unkindly been 
imputed—and certainly the two most eminent scholars in 
Oxford praefulgebant quia non visebantur—may be con- 
tent to show thus much on account. 

Mr. Mackail writes on “The Place of Greek and 
Latin in Human Life,” Mr. Burnet on “ Form and Matter 
in Classical Teaching”; the two arguments never overlap, 
and they converge upon the same conclusion: “ Why do 
we learn Latin and Greek ?” So Mr. S. T. Irwin phrases 
the question, and gives his answer in two addresses to 
schoolboys which for their wit, good sense, and good feel- 
ing deserve to find a wider public. Difference of scope 
makes it inconvenient to consider his pamphlet in close 
connection with my other two documents ; but I heartily 
welcome its appearance. There is great need for such men 
as Mr. Irwin; to preach tothe simple. A lettered school- 
master is perhaps rare; certainly he commands extra- 
ordinary influence over schoolb~ys. The Englishman’s 
dislike and contempt of learning does not begin univer- 
sally so early as school age; Mr. Irwin seems to have the 
way to reclaim some souls from bowing the knee to the 
Baal of vulgarity—whether the “smart” or the “ dowdy” 
vulgarity, it matters little. 

Mr. Mackail’s line of answer is the historical: that is, 
if you give the word its largest and worthiest sense. He 
first defines: “the classics as an object of study and an 
instrument of culture, may in the ordinary usage be defined, 
as all that is known to us through the Greek and Latin 
languages”; next he states “. the study of the 
classics is the study of the great bulk of relevant human 
history through many ages, over a period of not less than 
a thousand years”; but this thousand years is only a 
nucleus; presently he extends behind and before them a 
“ penumbra,” and we are left with a Greco-Latin world, be- 
ginning at “the sack of Knossus and ending with the sack 
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of Constantinople, a period of hardly less than three 
thousand years, of which the Greek and Latin classics 
in their widest sense are at once the key and the symbol.” 

There is a slight smell of “researcher's” pedantry in 
resting one pier of your bridge upon “ the sack of Knossus,” 
and the hither terminal might be removed 150 years for- 
ward. But, roundly speaking, let it be said that nobody 
can seriously know any history before a.D. 1600 unless he 
can read Greek and Latin. Once the layman realises 
how, except in ground where we moderns run no living 
root (and, after all, how few such provinces can be found), 
historians lie, whether from passion, interest, prejudice, 
or irresponsible caprice, there is no comfort left him but 
to test the man in his authorities. Let me repeat an 
example I have cited elsewhere already. As a layman I 
read Froude’s Erasmus, disbelieving largely, as with a 
famous liar. Most of his statements I cannot check with 
their authorities ; but in one place I find Erasmus taken to 
witness to Froude’s conception of Henry VIII.’s character 
because he says “I never saw a man more cordatus.” 
Froude translates it hearty : whether from bad faith or bad 
scholarship I know not, and it matters little. My point is 
this: that to write or read competently on any part of his- 
tory within the Renaissance period you must be not only a 
scholar, but a good scholar, in Latin. How can a man 
justly and closely appraise the language of a Poggio, a 
Politian, an Erasmus, unless he is steeped also in Cicero, 
Sallust, and Terence. If the Froudes poison the streams 
I must go to the wells. 

Not history of the history school where you profess to 
know the Middle Ages without reading a page of S. 
Thomas Aquinas or even Dante, the fourteenth century 
without touching Petrarch, but history in that view which 
makes it the very frame and articulation of humanity ; this 
comes only by Greek and Latin. By these is made a York 
Powell. How much more real, history is to be breathed 
in Mr. W. P. Ker’s Dark Ages than all the annual manual 
booklets of Lambkin and Pugley! The divorce from 
literature has made the Oxford modern history school such 
a vain unfruitful thing as more candid and capable his- 
torians allow that it is. Classics, in better days, was the 
one school at Oxford where the two flourished inseparably. 
In better days, before the sons of the spade came—for 
Mr. Burnet, a sure judge and with a fresh experience, testi- 
fies, “It is amazing how much the young men know now 
about the administration of remote Roman provinces, and 
how they can pick holes in the AOnvaiwy wodcreia, but they 
don’t appear to have read Thucydides or Tacitus.” 
Who’s to blame ? Many people, many things. _ First, 
perhaps, Victorianism itself: shoddy and learning cannot 
meet together ; specialisation, itself a reaction from shoddy 
Victorianism, and learning do not kiss each other. 
Jowettry at Oxford is answerable for much: a learned man 
like Professor Robinson Filis becomes conspicuous and 
solitary in days when distinguished college tutors of many 
years’ standing are not ashamed to confess that great blocks 
of Greek and Latin are still unread and unknown to them 
because the authors lie off the great high-road along which 
pupils must be driven to the class-market. Mr. Mackail 
makes an admission which comports dangers when he says, 
“it may be stated with some emphasis that much in Greek 
and Latin literature is of no particular value, and its study 
has no appreciable claim on our regard. The brutal dex- 
terity of later Greek art, the laboured pedantry of the 
Latin Decadence, are objects merely for the scientific 
study of specialists. Even in the classical. periods there 
is much of secondary value, much which is dead 
language.” 

Old trash is never quite trash, historically ; and great 
scholars are made by reading everything. Mr. Headlam 
at Cambridge is proving anew the truth of which Professor 
Ellis is the most signal example living in England. 

But the greatest pity of all is that so few “scholars,” 
comparatively, are educated men; I mean, have any stan- 
dard of judgment, any literary perception of the import 
of what they teach. One of these “ scholastics” (Fitz- 
gerald’s distinction is worth reviving), who cannot write 
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English, is in himself » battery of arguments against a 
classical training. 

And it is idle to leave unsaid that archeology, thrust- 
ing its nose into the overcrowded manger, is starving 
classics. Sculpture, vase-painting, topography, these are 
all excellent and proper studies; but they have no more 
place in the standard classical schools than a technical 
study of Durham Cathedral in English History, or of the 
Siennese School of Painting in Modern Languages. 

Meanwhile to Mr. Mackail and his like we owe a great 
deal: they keep an access to the classics open for the 
educated public—a small public and probably decreasing. 
But this class of men who know Latin and Greek well are 
hardly forgiven by scholastics for knowing something else 
beyond. Popular and not serious—how often these re- 
proaches are uttered at Oxford against any classical book 
which has an eye beyond the Common Room. And, I 
allow, this kind of work is not the highest which a Uni- 
versity can produce; nay, perhaps it is better produced 
elsewhere ; but come from one quarter or another it must, 
unless classics by cutting the vein that ties them to the 
general body of literature and intellect are to shrink into 
the position of Hebrew. And elsewhere who does pro- 
duce it ? 

I have not left myself room to do justice to Professor 
Burnet’s paper; the subject is large and facit indignatio 
discursus. I wish his good doctrine might travel in some 
more ubiquitous vehicle than the Proceedings of our Scot- 
tish Association. He writes with a sincerity and audacity 
which, if merely for tactics, ought to be communicated to 
every Classicist. So far from abating any pretension, he 
argues that the study of Form (verses in particular, even 
more than prose) is the very essence of the whole study. 
Only those who have studied Form know how to read a 
book ; and, he might have added, for a public which does 
not know how to read, authors will not learn how to write. 
Trash and trash-eater—which is cause and which effect? 
You cannot tell any more: the vicious circle is perfect. 
With the authority of a great scholar he exposes the 
quackery of “ Research,” and even hints at a truth which 
is usually most deeply dissembled. “We hear 
most of ‘research’ in the newer American and colonial 
Universities, where there is not yet any great tradition of 
scholarship. It is the desire to get results without the pro- 
cesses which alone can give them value, that is at the 
bottom of the whole movement.” Compare this with Mr. 
Mackail’s remark, “ Will anyone say that the columns of the 
Classical Review breathe a more liberal air and radiate a 
more accomplished humanity than those of the Proceedings 
of the Chemical Society . ?” And why should it not 
be said outright that the Classical Review has b2en turned 
into a cockpit for learned gladiators brawling amid the 
copious Transatlantic sawdust? Which is also symptom- 
atic enough. But I must fill my last two lines with Mr. 
Burnet’s conclusion; “We must see to it that the old 
humanist ideal is not sacrificed to the pseudo-scientific one, 
for if that happens ‘classical education is doomed.” 

J. S Pxrmirmore. 





ASSISTANT MASTERS AND THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 

HE autumn general meeting at Leeds of the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters affords 

a convenient occasion for reviewing the position, griev- 
ances, and aspirations of masters in secondary schools, 
Considered generally, the present position might fairly be 
defined as one of disappointment with the Board of 
Education, the result of a certain want of decision and 
firmness in the policy of the Board as exhibited in several 
matters of importance. For many months past the asso- 
ciations of head masters and of assistants have been meet- 
ing in conference on vital points of tenure, salaries, and 
pensions. The members of this conference have 
thoroughly threshed out the points under discussion under 
the presidency of Sir Edward Fry, and have passed care- 
fully worded resolutions, and these have been submitted to 





and received the assent of the general meetings both of 
the head masters and of the assistants. I doubt if ever 
before in English secondary education more authoritative 
expression has been given to the wants of those engaged 
in secondary teaching. It is just such a collection of 
resolutions as these that is imperatively required to put 
before the county and borough education committees, 
which are just putting their hands, with some deference 
and considerable want of knowledge, to the work of 
organising secondary education. This good piece of work 
merely wanted the blessing of the Board of Education to 
have attached to it the highest significance all over Eng- 
land. But this was not to be. The Board has decided 
“at the present time” to throw cold water on the ardent 
wishes of secondary teachers. And the history of this 
little tragedy is briefly as follows: In January of this year 
both associations adopted resolutions on the tenure of 
assistant masters, the most important of which were that 
the head master shall be empowered, as agent of the 
governing body, (a) at discretion to appoint assis 
tant masters, who on such appointment shall hol¢ 
office from and under the governing body; (b) 
at discretion to give notice of dismissal to all 
assistant masters. The phrase “at discretion” was 
meant to record that the governing body is in 
a position to inquire into the mode in which this power 
is exercised. Further, it was agreed that the assistant 
shall have the right of appeal to the Board of Education 
against dismissal, the decision of the Board to be accepted 
as final by all the parties concerned. Finally, each 
assistant master on appointment shall agree in writing to 
the terms of service as set forth according to a form to 
be approved by the governing body. In this last point 
a very large proportion of secondary teachers labour 
under an emphatic disability and are not as secure in 
tenure as the elementary teacher. As an instance of this 
I may quote my own case. I have now served twelve years 
in a great school, and, so far as I am aware, there is not, 
and has not been, a line of writing defining the terms of 
my service. But, vital as this point is, the greatest im- 
portance undoubtedly was attached to the resolutions 
which regarded the head master as an agent of the govern- 
ing body and empowered him “ at discretion” to appoint 
and dismiss his assistants. To drive home an agreement 
un maiters of such moment, in the middle of April a 
request was made that the Board would receive a joint 
deputation of the two associations. Over three months 
later Mr. Bruce replies with a refusal. To myself at 
least, who had great hopes of these resolutions as a lever 
to be applied to the local authorities, this cold douche o* 
a document comes as a feal annoyance. And the amari 
aliquid is due to the shilly-shallying tone of the refusal— 
“inconveniences at the present time,” and so on. Secon- 
dary education is tc suffer because the Board doesn’t yet 
seem to know its own mind. 

To quote Mr. Bruce: “The Board are not at all 
satisfied that the main object of the resolutions, viz., the 
imposition of restrictions on the power of a head master 
to appoint and dismiss assistant masters, would, if generally 
adopted, work for the benefit of secondary schools.” But 
(he proceeds), even apart from this, the Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, provides for “the dismissal at pleasure of every 
teacher and officer.” The Board thinks that the phrase 
“ at discretion” contradicts the phrase “ at pleasure,” and 
that therefore “at discretion” could not be inserted in 
schemes “ without an amendment of the Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869.” Now, the Board cherishes doubts, which the 
head masters themselves do not appear to entertain, as to 
the probable effects of some slight restriction on the auto- 
cratic powers of head masters. Without assigning reasons 
for such doubts the Board poses as the friend of head 
masters in spite of the head masters themselves. There 
appears to be something not a little quixotic in this atti- 
tude. As to the legal ground, it is dangerously like a 
quibble to maintain in this context that “at discretion” 
contradicts “at pleasure.” It is obvious that, whichever 
phrase might he used in his terms of-service, the head 
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master would know he is responsible for his action of 
appointment or dismissal. The point for us assistant 
masters is that “at discretion” is verbally preferable be- 
cause it “saves the face” of the assistant by avoiding an 
expression which cannot fail to be offensive to him. 
However, the Board has spoken, and the wind has left our 
sails. 

But to pass on from the question of tenure to other 
topics. In the new school schemes now being framed, 
the Board is making no attempt to satisfy the general de- 
mand for a definite scheme of salaries and pensions for 
assistant masters. The conference of the two associa- 
tions has adopted resolutions on salaries recommending 
the establishing for each school of a salaries scheme, to 
include (a) provision for annual or other periodic increase 
of assistant masters’ salaries (such increases to be auto- 
matic), (b) power for the head master to recommend fur- 
ther increase of salaries. It further considered it highly 
desirable that the commencing salary paid in any secondary 
school to any master registered in Column B should be 
not less than £150. These very reasonable demands it is 
in the power of the Board to further by inserting clauses 
realising them in school schemes, or by withholding grants 
or recognition from schools where these conditions are not 
satisfied, but “at the present time” the Board prefers to 
ignore the very vital matter of the secondary teachers’ 
salary—very vital in view at least of the prospects of 
registration. 

The same with his pension and retiring allowance. 
The conference commends the scheme of the Central 
Welsh Board as a counsel of perfection, but for the time 
being advises that local authorities should be urged to 
establish schemes of a somewhat similar character. 
Points essential to any such scheme are graduated contri- 
butions by masters, contributions of at least equal amount 
by governors or local authorities, a general retiring age of 
sixty (with some options to assistants and heads), and the 
returning of contributions to a master retiring before the 
limiting age. Here again the Board could bring pressure to 
bear on local authorities, as also in the case of the many 
great schools which aré in a position, but have not yet 
thought fit to make the necessary arrangements. And if the 
remuneration of assistants might claim the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Board, no less is it reasonable to expect 
its policy on the subject of registration to be definite and 
helpful. It is natural that the Assistant Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, which has all along vigorously advocated the regis- 
tration of teachers, should have thought of the cave of 
Adullam when the Board shows signs of backing down on 
one of our cardinal tenets. At present all the help being 
extended is comprised in the clause being inserted in new 
school schemes that the Aead master must be registered in 
Column B. But as to assistants we are actually marching 
backwards ; for whereas in the regulations for secondary 
schools (1903-4) it was required that in schools receiving 
grants teachers should be registered in Column B (or pos- 
sess other satisfactory qualifications), in the regulations of 
1904-5 no such requirement is made. 

Other lively interests assistant masters have at the 
present time, among them the subject of school-leaving 
certificates and a proposed college of secondary teachers ; 
but the subjects to which I have called attention—subjects 
on which the Board of Education might bring commanding 
influence to bear—are the most important to-day. It is 
hard to believe that understaffing or tightness of the Ex- 
chequer could long render futile the efforts of a thoroughly 
willing and determined Board of Education. 

S. E. Wrveott. 





EDUCATION AND 
SCHOOLS. 


SECONDARY PRIVATE 


N the furious strife over elementary education that por- 
| tion of the Act of 1902 which deals with secondary 
education is hardly noticed at all. Yet it is of vital im- 
portance to ratepayers, on the one hand, and private schoo! 
teachers on the other. 





The local education authority (county council, 
county borough council, urban district with population of 
over 20,000, or borough council. with population of over 
10,000) may “ supply or aid the supply of education other 
than elementary,” and for that purpose may raise money 
from the rates up to twopence in the pound (including 
the whiskey money). 

Secondary education needs improvement and exten- 
sion. We want good secondary schools, at reasonable 
fees, within reach of all whose children require such 
teaching. And we want some system brought into this 
realm of chaos. The councils have serious work before 
them, if they tackle this problem satisfactorily. There 
are places where the provision for pupils in secondary 
schools is deficient, and an adequate supply of such want 
is most important. 

Before, however, the councils set about starting new 
schools they ought, in justice to ratepayers and to teachers, 
to see what provision already exists. Where secondary 
schools, public or private, are doing satisfactory work 
there is no need for any public body to interfere with them. 

People scarcely realise that to-day the great bulk of 
secondary education in England is done in private schools. 
Taking the Blue Book returns for 1897 we find that private 
enterprise provides over go per cent. of these schools, and 
caters for over 65 per cent. of the pupils. Local authori- 
ties only provide 4.1 per cent. of the schools, and cater for 
17-4 of the pupils. The endowed schools provide only 
2.7 per cent. of the schools for 7.5 per cent. of the pupils. 
Over four-fifths of the secondary schools for girls are 
under private management. 

The cry is often heard that “some private schools 
should be closed.” That is true. And equally true is it 
that some public schools should be closed. A _ patriotic 
policy would seek a lethal chamber for all schools that are 
inefficient, public or private. But the tendency of many 
to-day is to crush all private schools, good or bad, just be- 
cause they are private. 

Against this two parties ought to protest. First the 
rate—and taxpayers. We have no right to expect 
these to find the money for new secondary schools in places 
where there is a supply of efficient private schools. Our 
rates are going up by leaps and bounds. The New 
Education Act must raise them, in some places consider- 
ably. Why should we bleed the ratepayer for money to 
start secondary schools to compete with private schools, 
and perhaps finally freeze them out, if they are doing 
good work for the community? Im one county 
a public secondary school was started at lower 
fees than were charged by two local, private schools. After 
a time these two schools were ruined. Then the public 
school found it had to raise its terms to make the thing 
pay. Comment is superfluous. 

_ The second party which has a right to complain of 
using rate money, to compete with sound private schools, 
is the private school teacher himself or herself. These 
men and women have sunk hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in their schools. Why should they be crushed out, 
if their schools are efficient ? If they are not efficient, 
they must go to the wall. If they are efficient, it is a mon- 
strous injustice to enter into competition with them and 
freeze them out. Some are fairly strong. And _ before 
they were crushed they would cause the ratepayer to 
squander a large amount of money. They will not die 
without a severe struggle. 

Again, on behalf of the nation, we may plead for fair 
play to private schools. The nation would be a great 
loser, if all schools tended to become of a cast-iron pattern, 
and the freedom and initiative of private schools no longer 
existed. The curse of German education is its dead-level 
uniformity. ‘The glory of English education has been its 
elasticity, its power of adapting itself to individual needs. 
And nowhere else is such elasticity visible as it is in private 
schools. These have, as a rule, a larger proportion of 
teachers to scholars. That is a very important considera- 
tion as regards efficiency of teaching. Thus, if we neglect 
visiting teachers, we find that private secondary schools 
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have about one teacher to every ten scholars; endowed 
secondary schools about one to every eighteen scholars ; 
local authority schools about one to every twenty-five 
scholars. 

A school with few scholars all receiving close personal 
attention will not be despised by any educationist, unless 
he is diseased with megalo-mania. How often we hear 
the just complaint that in many of our large public schools 
the average boy, and still more the under average boy, does 
not get as much attention as he ought to receive. 

Surely it is not desirable, in the interests of the nation, 
to reduce schools to a dead level uniformity, to have only 
large schools with large classes, and to lose the close per- 
sonal touch with pupils which characterises every good 
private school. 

Surely it is not very desirable that all education, out- 
side the large public schools, should come under the 
management of public bodies whose hands are already quite 
full. The way in which some members of the London 
County Council have joyfully accepted the burden thrown 
on them by the Act of 1902 can only be explained by sup- 
posing that these public-spirited men do not know the 
cnormous work in store for them, if they do it properly, or 
that they have about twice the capacity for work of most 
people. 

Whence arises the prejudice in some minds against 
private schoois? They are not to-day of the “Do the 
Boys’ Hall” type. Indeed, a private school that is not up 
te date has received its quietus by this time. This insular 
prejudice does not exist in the United States, where the 
majority of men at the universities have come from private 
schools. It is often said “private schools are run for 
profit.” This is a very nauseous piece of cant. Are public 
schools run for a Joss? Is a man a bad citizen because 
he tries to gain a living by teaching in a private 
school, but a model of civic virtue if he tries 
to gain a living im a public school ? Does the 
Head Master of Eton work for a loss? As a rule 
the head of a public school has far less worry and much 
more profit than the head of a private school. 

Again, in domestic care and supervision, in a closer 
and more paternal relation between teacher and pupil, in 
friendly and sympathetic help to overcome mental and 
moral difficulties, the discipline of a good private school 
rises to a high pitch of moral excellence. Certainly private 
schools can claim to have as good a moral tone as public 
schools. 

The private school teacher has a right to ask that 
his work be recognised when good, and only condemned 
when bad. He should, of course, submit to Government 
inspection. Many have already done so, and are recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. When so recognised, 
why should not Council scholarships be held at a private 
school, if the winner prefers them, just as readily as at a 
public school ? Indeed, we may say that it would be to 
the interest of all, scholars, parents, teachers, and rate- 
payers if councils gave grants to private schools for science 
apparatus, ¢.g., when they have a good private school in 
the neighbourhood, rather than establish a new school at 
the public expense. 

The private school teacher believes that he is doing 
good work for the nation. He, therefore, appeals to Eng- 
lishmen’s sense of justice to give him fair play and not to 
burden the public with finding money to compete unneces- 
sarily with him, he, as a ratepayer, having to pay his share 
in his own destruction. He does not ask for money from 
the public purse, save in the matter of scholarships won 
being holdable at his school and perhaps an occasional 
grant for apparatus. He runs all the risks of paying his 
way, or going to the workhouse, meanwhile providing the 
public with an educational establishment at his cost. He 
asks for a “ fair field and no favour.” If he fails to get it 
he will die fighting hard, and England will lose one of her 
most invaluable moral and intellectual assets. 


F. W. AVELING. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 


IV.—You Cross THE MAGRA—Savona To SpEzzia, 
SARZANA, FospiInovo—(continued). 


SAID that upon the Bracco’s top I was alone 
with nature. So I thought until, resting there, 
I was aware of a solitary, painful 
traveller, who, straying down the road 
by which I had still to climb, paused 
for comfort and conversation. A brown old 
French outcast he proved to be, shoeless, tattered, 
wounded in the feet, but extraordinarily mild of 
aspect. In truth, half his wits had been baked out of 
him by savage suns; and though he had a wild and 
wandering eye, it was entirely harmless—a roe’s eye, 
half startled, half confiding. A staff in one hand, he 
carried in the other a very small pannikin of spring 
water, most of which was spilled by a trick he had of 
gesticulating with the hand that held it. He offered 
me of it, but I could not deprive him of the poor dregs. 
Ile de Bourbon had burned him up ; he knew Trafalgar- 
square (his bed-chamber, I fear, for some dripping 
nights); Germany, Spain, Italy from thigh to toe. 
Nothing but a sunstroke had kept him from Greece, 
and no deprivation in his life, said he, had affected him 
more. To have seen Athens, now! Ah, what a city! 
So he sighed, raising his horny hands, not in rage or 
despair, but gently always, and as if with some sense 
of quiet irony. A simple and wildered old Ulysses— 
his name was_ Lujarric—it seemed as if his mind was 
now on its travels, still doing what his poor body had 
worn itself out over trying. Sunstruck at Ile de 
Bourbon, drenched in Trafalgar-square, wandering now 
over the Bracco, dreaming of Greece, Athens, and 
Thebes ! 

Not that he had not worked as he journeyed ; far 
from that. He had his certificates of employment from 
half a hundred masters, and showed me them all neatly 
pasted into a cahier. He had been a soldier in his day, 
in the Chevaux Legers. 1 thought he might have 
cheered the Emperor. Later a coachman, then a 
teamster, I understand, always with horses until he 
lost his nerve. Now, he said, that being gone, he was 
about to embrace the profession of mendicancy. 
Undaunted old patron of a pair of wounded feet ! To 
enable him to die upon the road, as I am sure his 
desire was, he would commence beggar! I passed 
half an hour of talk with him ; he spilt all his spring 
water ; I started him upon his new career ; we saluted 
and went our ways—he down to Genoa, I to Spezzia. 

Of Spezzia I have no more to say than 

The Magra. this, that it prospers, and fills you with 

an agreeable sense of prosperity. It is 

full of pleasant shade, of grass, and good houses; it 
has an admirable, old-fashioned inn, called the Croce 
di Malta, and a head waiter in it exactly like Colonel 
Newcome. But all this need detain you no longer than 
it did me, for being all agog for Tuscany, I did but 
dine and sleep at Spezzia. Missing then the way—I 
or my driver—we had to climb a hill to get back into the 
Sarzana road ; but, by so doing, made Pitelli, a hand- 
some village, and had a prospect of Lerici, where 
Shelley,with Keats and Sophocles in his jacket pockets, 
got himself drowned. Pathetic memory of aman not 
all a fool seems to make the pines dreamy down there ; 
and strange memory assails one of the scene, half 
mummery, half earnest, which was enacted over 
his wet remains. Here, on a woody peak 
jutting into a sea more than common blue, they 
raised the smoke of sacrifice. Here the cor cordium 
—or, by the account, all but that—became earth of 
the earth, Fine, cocksure spirit! here by means of 
fire he too attained certification of a thing or two of 
which, perhaps, he had been too sure in his day. His 
views of Italy and the Italians, I take this place to 


The Exile. 





*Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett, 
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say, were as distorted as those others of his concern- 
ing the Christian religion, the British constitution, 
and other establishments. 
A great river, broad and blue, is that which 
per cammin corto. 
Lo Genovese parte dal toscano,* 
Short it may be, and they call it the shortest in Italy ; 
but it receives two tributaries before it embrowns the 
sea, and has a delta three miles broad. Pause on the 
bridge, on the dividing line between Liguria and 
Tuscany, for the prospect and retrospect alike are fair. 
Behind you see Tribbiano, blocked ona high spur, with 
a pink church and the ragged side of a castle. Over 
the river before you are Sarzana, the Apennines, and 
all the Tuscan demesne. In the Grand Dukes’ days 
there was a frontier post here, with a dogana amid- 
bridge, and sentries posted along the banks. Anxious 
gentlemen, like the Cavaliere Casanova, could not 
breath comfortably till they were on one side or the 
other ; and the side on which they could breathe 
happened always to be the other. Now, be our 
occasions what they may, there is neither solace nor 
tension for them on Magra Bridge. Nobody was in 
sight but a sand-carter, whose patient oxen winked 
their eyes as they stooped to the yoke, and a few boys 
at bathing, who gathered about the carriage and won- 
dered at the strange person I was. They were very 
pleasant lads, answered all my questions, even ven- 
tured a few of theirown. When we started they ran 
a few dozen yards into Tuscany with me, in gay 
emulation of my career. Tuscan or Genoese, all’s one 
now. 
If I had hit upon the thriving little 
Sarzana. Sarzana first of all the cities of Tuscany, 
I should have admired more than I did. 
But the first of them that ever I saw was Pistoja, and 
Pisa was the second. Having held up my hands in 
such sanctuaries, I can’t sing Nunc Dimzttis in Sarzana. 
It is Tuscan, and good Tuscan of its kind: an oblong 
white church, with a striped marble fagade, square 
stone belfry relieved with marble pillars in its win- 
dows ; arcades in some of the streets ; some poor Della 
Robbia ware. Such things there are in the Chiesa 
Grande and streets about it. There is also a finely 
coffered wooden ceiling in this church—setcento work 
and the colour of an old fiddle. It is more inspiring 
to reflect that Castruccio Castracane must certainly 
have heard Mass here; that he buried Guarnerio, his 
infant son,t in San Francesco hard by, and that he 
built the fine Fortessa, which the enterprising may 
reach by half an hour’s walk from the walls. For the 
rest, I saw Sarzana in a blaze of sun and white dust ; 
and having eaten reasonably well at the Albergo di 
Londra, went my way into the highlands. For I had 
seen Fosdinovo, dim in heat, upon the exact top of a 
mountain, and was determined to go its way to Pistoja, 
a crow’s line over the Garfagnana, whose lords were 
the Malaspina, until Castruccio made himself lord over 
them. 
Over a spiral road which, at one point, 
Fosdinovo. may be 2,000 feet above the sea, this little 
walled town, with its huge castle filling 
one whole angle of the plateau, hangs like a pinnacle 
of the rock upon which it stands. You must go about 
it and about some three times or four, and have 
the denizens’ eyes upon you through the whole of your 
painful progress, and see the denizens’ elbows firm 





* Fazio degli Uberti, too, has a fine verse about this river : 
lo vidi uscir la Magra dalle fasce 
Del giogo d’ Apennin, ruvido e torbo, 
Che dell’ acque di — Si pasce. 
Vittamondo, iii. 6, 10. 

+ Herr Baedeker impulsively says that Castruccio himselt 
was buried in San Francesco of Sarzana. He was buried in 
San Francesco of Lucca. The Sarzana tomb has the effigy of a 
biméo upon it, and a rhymed inscription which begins, 

Principis est natus Guarnerius immaculatus. 
This settles it. 


upon the walls. I will not say that from here, better 
than anywhere else in Tuscany, you can gauge the 
difficulties of bygone besiegers, because there are five 
score hill-villages as good. But Fosdinovo is singularly 
complete ; its walls are perfect, its castle at least body- 
perfect, its gates remain, and there is no more of a road 
in now than there was when Castruccio entered a con- 
queror and sent the Malaspina in chains down to Lucca. 
However, they had it again the moment he was dead ; 
and, in his absence, it is easy seen that they had, and 
they have, the place under their thumbs. There was 
no entry into the Garfagnana from Spezzia save this ; 
and there was no entry her unless the Malaspina 
chose. From the keep of the castle you have a fine 
view ; the whole delta of the Magra, Spezzia, and 
Porto Venere, like two cusps of a horn, the site of 
vanished Luni; to the north Carrara, Tendola, a 
score of other upland strongholds. A great fief for the 
Malaspina, who were a Lombard race, I believe, allied 
with Visconti and Della Scala. Moroello, Franceschino, 
Corradino —here are the names of three of them, 
brothers, who nominated Dante their proctor to make a 
peace for them with the stark old Bishop of Luni. On 
this account, or another, the great man has nothing 
but praise for them. He meets Corrado, you will 
remember, in the Eighth Purgatory, and giveshim a 
brave panegyric. 

The castle—very much like other castles, ot course 
—is a roomy stronghold, with all its courts, galleries, 
guard-rooms, battlements, and grass moats intact, so 
far as can be seen. The present Marquis has repaired 
it with a good deal of judgment, and has managed to 
secure comfort for himself without giving discomfort to 
the instructed traveller. I mean that he has been con- 
tent to be without artificial light, hot water apparatus, 
dinner-lifts, and the like ; he has regarded a medieval 
castle as such, and residence in it as a fact appealing 
almost wholly to sentiment. I don’t admire the frescoes 
which record the honours of his ancestry, and 
could have wished that he had left the walls as they 
were, with the blushes of older and better stuff upon 
them. But his tapestries are magnificent. The viliage 
isa melancholy labyrinth of passages, caverns, rat-holes, 
dog-holes. A chance sight ofan interior through some 
close entry or another went near to sicken me. Yet 
here, for reasons which cannot be guessed—except that 
they are too poor to live anywhere else—herd the 
people of the Marquis, sua gente, as he would say ; and 
what they live upon in this sharp air, upon this bald 
peak of rock, only God and the Marquis know, and 
possibly only God cares. But I suppose He is vowed 


not to interfere. 
Maurice HEWLETT. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
BOER WAR AND PRICE OF CONSOLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your correspondent H. R., in his letter of last 
week, seeks to correct the statement that Consols have 
fallen some 25 per cent., om the ground that the compari- 
son is made between a 234 per cent. stock at 113 and a 
2% per cent. stock at 88; and, to adjust the difference, 
he claims the right to add one-eleventh to the lower 
figure, oa which basis, he says, “2%4 per cent. Consols 
would to-day be at 96.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons on the subject of 
nétional finance, I twice during the past year called atten- 
tion to the serious depreciation in Consols—placing it at 
some 25 per cent. from the highest to the lowest points, 
and in reply to a correction, across the floor of the House, 
similar to that of your correspondent, I replied that I was 
not comparing dissimilar things; that when the 234 per 
cent. stock stood at 114, the 2% per cent., of which ther: 
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was then a certain amount already existing, stood at 110, 
from which point they had once touched 85. 

H. R.’s mistake is in treating the two stocks as per- 
manently fixed at their respective rates of interest, whereas, 
the difference, always calculated by stockbrokers and 
bankers, was in reality the value of 1% per cent. interest 
per annum for the remaining period of the currency at the 
higher rate, with the full knowledge of the reduction to 
the lower on a certain date. So far then from the state- 
ment being “ altogether misleading,” it is only too true, and 
ot very serious import.—Yours, etc., 

JAMES TOMKINSON. 

Willington Hall, Tarporley. 

September 15, 1904. 


UNDERFED SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The letter which you published last week on 
the subject of underfed school-children from the Rev. 
Clement F. Rogers had an exceptional interest, since it was 
candid in its description of the facts which seem to call for 
the provision of free meals for school-children, and no 
less frank in its statement of the reasons which an in- 
dividualist must urge against this remedy. Choosing as 
his field of study an East-End district inhabited by a 
population of casual labourers, he described vividly enough 
their djrty shiftless existence, varied only by drink, by 
gambling, and by occasional cruelty, an environment in 
which a generation of degenerate children is growing up, 
visibly unintelligent, reared on scraps and often fending 
for itself. Mr. Rogers is alive to the problem. He sug- 
gests baths for the boys and lessons in patching and 
mending for the girls. The schools, no doubt, do their 
best, and achieve the results one might expect from an 
attempt to compel the attention of ill-nourished brains and 
to train the muscles of underfed bodies. But from the 
obvious remedy he shrinks : 

‘‘Undoubtedly the children are underfed. The reason 
is the habit of trusting to luck which is intensified by the 
free meals given. To attempt to cure it by free dinners 
is like trying to cure a child’s toothache by giving it sweets. 
The children wi!l continue to be underfed till their parents 
realise it is their duty to feed them and to feed them 
properly. That is their only chance.” 

In effect, Mr. Rogers urges that the moral education of 
the parents is of more consequence than the physical well- 
being of the children. Rather than weaken the parental 
responsibility of the present generation he is ready to 
sacrifice the prospects of the next. One would under- 
stand this attitude if on his showing this sense of re- 
sponsibility were real and operative. Given an intelligent 
and self-respecting population which just contrived by no 
matter what exertions and sacrifices to feed its children 
well, it would no doubt be mischievous to intervene and 
rob its life of much of its moral value. But that is not 
the picture he draws. In the world he describes the 
parents do not struggle and the children are not fed. There 
is no sense of responsibility to conserve and no precious 
ethical element to be lost. Nor has he any plan to suggest 
by which the parents can be made to realise their duty. 
Fines and imprisonments, which may be resorted (9 in 
extreme cases, will not develop parental love or parental 
duty. They will only inculcate a fear of the law. If the 
neglect were more complete than it is, a hardened Dar- 
winian might comfort himself with the reflection that a 
race which does not care for its children must sooner or 
later become extinct. But that is not what happens in 
practice. The children do somehow grow up, stunte |, 
underfed, stupid, and uneducated. They reproduce iv 
their own lives the same “habit of trusting to luck ” which 
distinguished their parents, and in their turn, too, they 
breed. There is nowhere here a promise of a fresh 
departure or an indication that /Jaisses-faire may jead to 
regeneration. 

Mr. Rogers has chosen a case which does not cover 


all the facts. There are hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing-class families which do not feed their children ade- 
quately, not from any moral failing, but because of the 
hardness of their economic conditions. The mother per- 
haps works in a factory, there is no one at home to 
cook, and the children are brought up on bread and tea. 
Or it may be that the meagre wages of the family suffice 
only to provide a good meal for the father, who, as the 
wage-earner, must first be properly fed. Mr. Rowntree's 
investigations suggest that this is a very common state of 
things. Ignorance again plays an appalling part in the 
problem, for the mother knows too often neither what food 
is at once cheap and nourishing nor how it should be 
cooked. One may trust to the gradual increase of wages. 
One may wait, as Lord Londonderry is ready to wait, until 
a generation of teachers has been trained which will in 
turn train a generation of girls who will perform thi :ir 
duties of motherhood with some knowledge of hygiene. 
But meantime we are sacrificing the present, and relying 
upon a generation which already shows physical deteriora- 
tion to retrieve our remoter fortunes. 

There is no argument against the communal feed:ng 
of children which might not be urged with equal force 
against free education. One might even go further. The 
same reasoning which would leave the unworthy or unfor- 
tunate parent to bring up his degenerate offspring as best 
he may would also leave the selfish employer to do as he 
pleases with the women and children he employs. No 
measure of protection can be taken without the risk of 
weakening the responsibilities of those who control the 
destinies of the weak. But if we are in earnest in our 
effort to grapple with the problem of the future in the 
schools we shall not hesitate. The child, after all, is 
something more than an incident in the moral develop- 
ment of its parent.—Yours, etc., 

H. N. Bratsrorp. 


“SOME ASPECTS OF COLONISATION.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the article 
headed “Some Aspects of Colonisation,” in your issue cf 
September 3, and quite agree with your contributor that 
Lord Lansdowne’s allegation of native rights as a reason for 
refusing land to individual settlers is inconsistznt with the 
previous grant of much larger areas to a syndicate. But 
is it so certain that the lands asked for are, as your con- 
tributor states, quite unoccupied, and therefore not wanted 
by the natives ? Many districts, apparently uninhabited 
during the dry season, are grazed over by vast herds of 
cattle during the rains, and the enclosing of these, of 
course, means depriving a pastoral tribe like the Masai 
of the means of livelihood. This question of the Masai 
grazing grounds is raised both by Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Bagge, whose letters, printed in the recent White Book, 
are very instructive. 

An interview with an Australian intending settler 
(printed in the Zimes of Natal for May 20) gives the im- 
pression of a general state of muddle and mismanagement 
in East African affairs. It also seems to show that some 
settlers, at least, expected the natives expropriated for 
their benefit. As to the blessings hitherto conferred by 
our imperial rule on these vast territories, I scarcely think 
the account given in Mr. Porter’s “ Station Studies” can 
be called unduly cynical. In fact there has been muddle 
from the beginning—want of understanding what to aim 
at and want of resources to carry out a rational plan, 
if there had been one; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the nation, even at the height of the Jingo fever, 
would have undertaken so gigantic a task had its scope 
been fully understood, and had we not learnt to fancy it 
heroic to rush into such things blindly, without calculat- 
ing (or having it in our power to calculate) the cost.— 
Yours, etc., 

A. WERNER. 

September 13. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 

AN UNREVIVED CELT.* 
ODERN civilisation did its utmost—removed 
men, and, still more, women, furthest from 
the soil, from the passions, from bodily simplicity, 
from courage, enterprise, liberty, and solitude, not in 
the day of the motor-car, the telephone, and so forth ; 
not in the day of exceeding luxury; not in the day of 
physical, spiritual, and mental anesthetics, refuges from 
pain, from grief, and from wonder (I have named the 
present time); but in the plainer days of the early 
nineteenth century. That was as far as essentially arti- 
ficial life could go. A well-bred woman of that date 
was at the high-water mark: an unmarried, strictly 
trained, unattractive woman in easy worldly conditions, 
with so much talent as would keep her sufficiently 
interested in her own existence, an existence that was 
even a career, and sufficiently content with it to forego 
the impulses of revolt, however obscure; or rather 
we may believe that any such impulse was prevented 
before it could have life, and that, as regards a sort 
and class of persons, the civilisation of 1800 effectually 
sterilised the heart of nature in mankind. Miss Maria 
Edgeworth had the talent that could so safeguard her 
unconscious thoughts from the possibility of revolt, 
and she had something more ; her talent brought her 
a delightful occupation, a present fame, and the friend- 
ships she most desired. And yet in spite of these con- 
ditions, whereby she appears as an exceptional and a 
conspicuous woman, in spite of the fact that she saw— 
though she did not share—some wild life, in spite of 
Dapple, the pony, which carried her into a fresher air, 
she was so typically a woman of the last civilisation 
that she can well stand where I place her, at the limit ; 
nay, her attainments and her gifts confirm her place ; 
she is the success of ages; she is the fruit ; 
after her something vital and crude must needs 
arise again, in place of the mere vivacities of the 
civilised life. Thus we may call the early nineteenth 
century most modern, and because the most modern 
time, the latest-modern, the last. It was novissimum. 
The representative, and more, the leader of her kind 
was Miss Edgeworth; a woman who did not merely 
suffer the extreme of modern civilisation, but who 
enforced it, who was not passive but active, the result 

of many centuries, happy to be in that van. 

She was the daughter of a system. The father of 
Richard Feverel had not a daughter. The father of 
Maria Edgeworth had a son, amongst others, whom 
he took to Rousseau in Paris, and whose hand he put 
into that philosopher’s. The two went for a walk, and 
Rousseau was indignant because the little lad—he was 
seven—cried out, ‘‘ That must be an English horse,” 
‘*That must be an English carriage,” when anything 
very brilliant passed them on the highway. ‘‘ Party 
prejudice’ was what Rousseau could not away with. 
He seems to have declined the responsibility of direct- 
ing such a mind; the father himself tells us that his 
son finally refused to be educated in any way whatever, 
could not be kept at school, and did the thing to be 





_* Maria EpGewortu. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. ‘“ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” Series. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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done—went to sea. That father, however, is essentially 
a father because Maria Edgeworth was his child; he 
trained her as a woman; edited, advised, prefaced, 
controlled, interpolated, when she became an author. 
She, the ablest of his many children, was the most per- 
fectly docile, docile from within, so that her thoughts 
were formed by rule in their source within that ordered 
breast. The Moral Tales were natural to her, as was 
the modern English in which she recited them. The 
benefit of all this, indeed, is precisely that her English 
is—though barren, though rigid, though frigid, though 
dull—always natural. It is modern in the course of 
things, and proper to its date. There is no movement 
of affectation, nothing of the trick of Madame D’Arblay, 
for example. Maria Edgeworth wrote her trudging 
prose because English had come to that pass. If she 
ever read the prose of the seventeenth century it never 
suggested to her that the language of her own age left 
anything to be desired or might yet be mended; that 
any light had gone out and might be rekindled ; that 
any spirit had ceased to blow and might breathe again. 
Her civilisation had abutted thus, and she was more 
than satisfied. Imagination, which is the inimitable, 
unfeignable life of a language, had ceased ; except in the 
case of the always separate poets, it had vanished. No 
doubt the little author of Moral Tales is precisely in 
her place at the end. The lady is there, in at the 
death ; let her have the foot of the light and beautiful 
hind ! 

Miss Emily Lawless could hardly have made much 
of her author if she had not resolved to make the most 
of Castle Rackrent. That novel she separates, in her 
valuable appreciation, from the rest of Miss Edge- 
worth’s works. We have Mrs. Barbauld’s assurance 
that it was written without her father’s supervision. It 
was the fruit of Maria’s fresh and intelligent interest 
and pleasure in the country which was hers, but which 
she had not known well until childhood was almost 
passed. Miss Lawless says : 

“To have the right, so to speak, to a childhood in an Irish 
country home, and to have been—also, so to speak, de- 
frauded of that right; to have had to spend the chief—it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say the only—years of true im- 
pressionability in Great Russell-street, in Derby, in Lich- 
field, and Upper Wimpole-street, seems to me, I will con- 


fess, for the early years of an Irish romancer, a state of 
affairs almost too regrettable to contemplate.” 


In the same interesting page, Miss Lawless confesses 
that ‘‘now and then a momentary falsity seems to 
float between an Irish reader and the page,” and she 
attributes this lapse from truth to the lack of childish 
memory and knowledge of place and people. How this 
may be, one who is not Irish cannot tell. To the alien 
reader there seems, in effect, to be some conventional 
or ready-made humour there, but he hesitates whether 
he should ascribe this to “falsity” in Miss Edge- 
worth’s work or to the impression of Irish stories 
less authentic. Some pictures go near to spoil for us 
the woody landscape, the cattle-reflecting river, the 
church tower, where they stand in reality all too 
picturesque. And it is even more easy in our eyes to 
cast discredit on peasants whom we know not than on 
landscape we know. Yet actually true to fact, even if 
here and there ready made in animation and humour— 
in feeling—we may well suppose Miss Edgeworth’s 
novel to be. She was fond of ‘‘ a fact,” and gives 
us frequent assurance of one, in footnotes and else- 
where. But she had that kind of invention which builds 
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a story of common stuff, and finishes it in a certain 
shape. There is no vitality ; there is but solid con- 
struction, and if ingenuity lends a more elaborate 
interest, why such ingenuity and such invention are 
not imaginative. Nay, it is atenable opinion that they 
are not the negative but the positive opposite of imagi- 
nation. Ingenuity, enemy to imagination; vivacity, 
enemy to vitality: these are not universally recognised 
hostilities, but their war is deeper than a common or 
an obvious quarrel. 

Too much, no doubt, is said to-day about land- 
scape, for something is said by rote ; nevertheless the 
love of nature is an authentic modern passion, sincere 
in sincere hearts, a childish passion, not prompted 
therefore, natural to the modern young though not to 
the young race. How mechanical was Miss Edge- 
worth’s landscape, how the show of scenery was to her 
—if anything—a show of common astonishment, how 
far she was from any spiritual passion, may be seen by 
the sign of a chance phrase: “ Fanny and I both pre- 
fer society, good society, to fine landscapes.” So far 
good and candid ; but she adds, “ or even to volcanoes.” 
This is, of course, in a letter, and her letters are good. 
She is to be preferred when she is not on literary 
duty. She knows how to describe currently the move- 
ment of a crowd, the surprise of an event. As for her 
talk, one phrase which Miss Lawless gives us, and one 
only, is witty. Arriving at the appropriate house 
of Sir Walter Scott, she said to him, ‘‘ Everything 
about you is exactly what one ought to have had wit 
enough to dream.” 

By remoter origin Maria Edgeworth was not an 
Irishwoman. Her ancestors were English ; but, settled 
in Ireland in the sixteenth century, the family must 
have absorbed, generation by generation, a large share 
of Irish blood in local marriages. This is so certainly 
the case of the less conspicuous of the settling families 
that we need not take on ourselves to correct the usual 
custom that calls them Irish. And, but for the fear of 
seeming to hunt for paradox—that fatuous chase—I 
should venture to say that her literalness is national. 
Hers was not a golden time, but at least there was no 
critic then to persuade the little prose-writer to be the 
child of fancy. No man had then called “Celtic” the 
most English thing in the most poetic poetry in the 
world—the poetry of England herself. Our yonder 
quality, our magic, our spirit, our secret, had not been 
given to Ireland as her ‘‘note” in literature. In a word, 
Richard Edgeworth and his daughter Maria were Celts 
before the ‘‘ revival.’”” Who but is happy to leave 
them there? There they are, at any rate, historical. 

A.ice MEYNELL. 





DIGGING AND TWIGGING. 
METHODS AND AIMS OF ARCHAEOLOGY. By Flinders Petrie. 
a illustrations, 193 pp. London: Macmillan and 

oO. s. 

THERE is always a fascination in listening to a worker 
discourse of his work. When work means the reconstruc- 
tion of the past and the recovery of links in the history 
of human civilisation, listening means more than the 
pleasure of hearing. It involves the stimulus of realising 
how much one is capable of following the mind of another, 
and of setting one’s wits to work along the lines on which 
results are obtained. 

It is twelve years ago since Professor Flinders Petrie 
took a wider public into his confidence in the charming 
little book Zen Years’ Digging in Egypt. Since then the 
yearly reports of excavations and the successive volumes 


of A History of Egypt have brought an increasing mass 
of material within the reach of Egyptologists and his- 
torians. Now once more the Professor appeals to a wider 
public in Methods and Aims of Archaeology. The book 
will be welcome to every worker in the field, but it likewise 
purposes to give the general reader “a view of the way in 
which the work is done, the mode in which results are ob- 
tained, the ends which are pursued, and the important 
questions which must be considered.” 

Scientific research during recent years has gone for- 
ward—or shall we say backward ?—in rapid strides in 
Egypt. Fifty years ago the Pyramids of Cheops were the 
one important early landmark in Egyptian chronology. 
The year of the Creation was still accepted by the un- 
critical as B.C. 4004. Now the successive dynasties of 
the kings as inscribed in the old Egyptian lists have been 
worked out and established by their monuments, carry- 
ing us back in an unbroken line to Menes, the first king 
of the first dynasty, who united under his sway Egypt and 
the Delta, and whose date stands approximately as 3.c. 
4777. And not only has the skeleton of chronology been 
restored, the state of culture and of art in different ages 
has become a living reality, showing us Egypt in contact 
with the countries surrounding it, and thus affording 
glimpses in the remote and now datable past of the 
culture along the northern shores of the Mediterranean, 
from which our own culture is directly descended. 

From this point of view the chapter in Professor 
Petrie’s book, Archaeological Evidence, is most striking. 
The connection of Egypt with early Europe is chosen to 
set forth and illustrate the nature of proof. As Profassor 
Petrie says, “ All proof is merely a matter of commcen- 
sense ; it does not appeal to any different faculty. And 
though a proof may follow as simply as possible from 
the facts, yet it cannot be understood by one who is not 
familiar with the facts to begin with.” So the facts are 
stated, the recovery of which in itself shows what can be 
achieved by the application of judicious methods where 
the aim is the reconstruction of the past. For here we 
have the evidence of the monuments and finds on the 
statements made by Herodotus on the settlement of the 
Greek mercenaries at Naukratis and Daphnae in the 
seventh century B.c., and the series of discoveries which 
led to the identification of these cities. Here we have 
proof of the intercourse between Egypt and Greece in 
the fourteenth century B.c., as shown in the evidence from 
painting, from groups found together in dated tombs in 
Egypt, which included objects from Greece; and on the 
other hand the discovery in the corresponding Greek 
centres of early civilisation of dated Egyptian scarabs. 
And further back we are given the evidence on the rela- 
tion between Egypt and Greek and Italic sites about B.c. 
2500, which is equally convincing. Lastly, we hear of the 
surprising finds of the last few years in Egypt which point 
to a connection between the westermost and eastermost 
shores of the Mediterranean and Egypt during the earliest 
historic and the prehistoric age. 

With a worker like Professor Petrie in the field, one 
wonders that his opinion is not taken in the control and 
disposal of sites in Egypt, and that the plundering of sites 
for the sake of plunder goes on in the way it does. As 
in India, there is no attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to protect the interests of culture. It is sadly true 
that in Egypt “a concession to dig is sought much like a 

4 4 ” 9 

grant of a monastery at the Dissolution.” And even the 
well-meaning excavator who works his men by means of 
a native overseer holding a lash, and using it too, achieves 
poor results. While the workman’s co-operation and good- 
will are not secured, small objects are purloined and 
passed on to the dealer. From this point of view the 
chapters on Labourers will be welcomed by the conscien- 
tious excavator—they are reasonable and they are 
humane. The information on Recording in the field, on 
Copying, Photographing, Preserving and packing objects, 
will be equally welcome as coming from one whose suc- 
cess in dealing with his finds is a by word among archaeo- 
logists. 
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For the first time here the ethics of archaeology are 
touched upon, that is the duties of the individual finder 
towards the State, and of the duties of the State towards 
the individual. For the submersion of Philae a legitimate 
purpose may be claimed, but what of the wrecking of the 
summer palace of Peking ? Museums are built to pre- 
serve antiquities, but what of the disposal of the things 
that get there? The student of Egyptology who wanders 
sad at heart through the collection of Cairo as he does 
through that at the British Museum, is aware how artistic 
display reigns regardless of history, and that the multi- 
plication of defacing numbers placed on the objects them- 
selves by no means vouches for the help that might be 
derived from a catalogue. 

A word in conclusion must be said in praise of the 
illustrations of Professor Petrie’s book. They incidenially 
establish certain points, but they form a possession in 
themselves. They include views of the Desert, the Nile, 
of ruins and excavations, and of special finds such as that 
of a prehistoric burial and a bracelet of the first dynasty. 
Here are natives at rest and at work, here is the great 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, and here, last but not least, is 
Cheops-Khufu, the builder of the great Pyramid. 





DEAN FARRAR. 

Tue Lire oF FrEDERIC WILLIAM FARRAR, SOMETIME DEAN 
oF CANTERBURY. By his son, Reginald Farrar. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 6s. net. 

THERE were few clerics who lent themselves more easily 

to disparagement and misinterpretation by the unco’ intel- 

lectual than the late Dean of Canterbury, whose life, 
written by his son, while it illustrates many of the defects 
inseparable from a biography executed by a near relation, 
is none the less an extremely interesting and readable 
memoir. Dean Farrar’s shortcomings were largely on the 
surface, and rendered him an easy target for the satire of 
fastidious critics repelled by the exuberant sentimentality 
of his tales of school life and the florid rhetoric of his ser- 
mons and theological works. Yet just as the Salvation 

Army has outlived Huxley’s sneer against “Corybantic 

Christianity,” so the cruel description of Farrar’s Life of 

Christ as “ a Cook’s Tour through the Gospels” is power- 

less to destroy the value of his unceasing efforts to 

spiritualise the middle classes. He was essentially a man 
whom it was easy to misunderstand and misrepresent on his 
public form. He was an impassioned and exuberant advo- 
cate, overprone to the prodigal use of ornament, the slave 
of an exceptionally retentive memory and a facile pen, and 
too conscientious in the discharge of his multifarious 
duties, and, above all, too accessible to devote enough 
time to the labours of literary revision and concentration. 
Yet no one who really knew the man and his life, apart 
from his books and his style, could fail to regard him with 
affection or withhold admiration from the self-sacrificing 
zeal, the sincerity and generosity which marked his rela- 
tions with his fellow men. His faults were, as we have 
said, transparent. He hungered too keenly for approval 
and admiration to be able to concea! his disappointment 
when they were withheld ; though, to his lasting credit, he 
always retained the courage of his convictions and never 
sought preferment by recantation or compromise. For all 
his external stateliness of manner he was occasionally be- 
trayed by his sensitiveness into a loss of real dignity. His 
sense of humour was limited, and, in spite of his active 
life and contact with all sorts and conditions of men, he 
was never a man of the world in the sense of judiciously 
adapting himself to his environment. Yet the influence 
that he exerted was considerable, and the strange thing 
was that it was often strongest in the case of the most un- 
likely and apparently antagonistic natures. Roughly 
speaking, Dean Farrar was best known to the average 
man, other than Harrovians and Marlburians, as the author 
of Eric and the Life of Christ. With regard to the 
former, which the majority of public school boys hold in 
abomination for its sentimental effusiveness, the best de- 
fence is that it was largely autobiographical, and reflected 


accurately enough the outlook of an idealistic student, 
whose experiences, both at school and the University, were 
not those of the average human boy or young man. The 
most remarkable tribute to Eric comes from the most un- 
expected quarter. It appears that in consequence of the 
dictum of Dr. Magee, the Bishop of Peterborough, “ Better 
England free than England sober,” a somewhat bitter con- 
troversy arose between him and Farrar, who was a vehe- 
hement advocate of temperance. When in 1883 Magee 
thought he was dying, he wrote to Farrar expressing his 
sorrow for all that had clouded their friendship, and went 
on to thank him for having written ric, which had proved 
the salvation of one who was near and dear to him, adding : 
“You should have known this earlier but for the demon of 
pride.” The value of the Zife of Christ is attested m 
the pages of this memoir by such authorities as Westcott 
and C. J. Vaughan, but the most illuminating comment 
on Farrar’s services as a theologian is from the pen of 
Canon Page Roberts : 

“Perhaps no one did so much in the nineteenth century 
to enlighten what have been called the Philistine religious 
classes as he did. While his learning was wider than that 
of the majority of scholars, it was used to elevate that 
stratum of unintelligent piety which is the largest consti- 
tuent of the Churches. Lightfoot instructed the few. 
Farrar educated the many. 

The liberality of spirit on which Canon Page Roberts 
rightly insists was a governing principle of Farrar’s lifz 
from first to last. He was attracted instinctively to F. D. 
Maurice as a boy of sixteen, when he went to King’s 
College, and more than fifty years later wrote in terms vf 
generous enthusiasm of the lifelong influence exerted « n 
him by the lectures of that great and noble man. As a 
Harrow master he exposed himself to adverse comment 
by his courageous championship of Bishop Colenso, and 
it was Farrar who took the initiative in the laying before 
Stanley the request that Darwin should be buried in the 
Abbey, who acted as one of his pall-bearers and who 
preached his funeral sermon on the following Sunday— 
a spirited repudiation of the alleged materialism of Darwin, 
whom Farrar ranked along with Newton, Pascal, Herschel, 
and Faraday, among those who “ not only served humanity 
by their genius but also brightened its ideal by holy lives.” 
But this liberality of spirit by no means exhausted itself 
in the domain of theology. Throughout the thirty-two 
years he spent as an assistant master at Marlborough 
and Harrow and as head master of Marlborough he 
worked strenuously to enlarge the borders of the public 
school curriculum. At Marlborough in the mid-“ fifties ” 
he loyally supported Cotton—afterwards Bishop of Cal- 
cutta—in his splendidly self-sacrificing policy of dealing 
with the financial crisis which threatened the very exist- 
ence of the school. Joining the staff of Vaughan at 
Harrow at Christmas, 1855, he at once made his mark 
by his efforts to arouse an interest in literature and poetry 
amongst his pupils. It is interesting to learn that he 
speedily recognised Westcott as intellectually head and 
shoulders above his colleagues, that though devoted to 
scholarship and literature he was the founder of the 
Harrow Natural History Society, and that it was to his 
gradually increasing intimacy with distinguished men of 
science and letters that the school was indebted for the 
lectures given by Tyndall, Huxley, and Ruskin. But 
perhaps the most notable achievement of his Harrow 
period was his lecture on “ Some Defects in Public School 
Education,” delivered at the Royal Institution in February, 
1867. This eloquent and vigorous protest against the 
barrack-yard drill of the grammarians, which forestalled 
so many subseqiient indictments, attracted the attention 
of all the leading men of science, and elicited the warm 
approval of Frederic Harrison and Charles Darwin. 
Farrar followed up his campaign with a paper at the 
meeting of the British Association in the same year, as 
the result of which a committee was formed on which he 
served with Tyndall, Huxley, and George Grove, drawing 
up a report which was accepted and printed by the 
British Association. The Harrow period, which was one 
of unbroken industry, was also marked by the publication 
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of his Seekers After God, and his work on the Origin 
of Language, on the strength of which, and at Darwin’s 
express recommendation, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

In 1871 Farrar was appointed head master of Marl- 
borough, and the best summary of the five crowded years 
that followed is to be found in the words of the acutest 
and most critical of the reminiscences contributed by 
Marlburians to this volume. “ He was,” writes “J. D. R.,” 
“the very best man for the post at the time ”—for a 
school, that is, which had been placed on a solid basis 
by the splendid exertions of Cotton and Bradley. Of 
Farrar, with his infectious enthusiasm for culture, it 
might be fairly said that he found Marlborough brick 
but left it marble. He was the first to introduce 
systematic scientific teaching, he carried out the deco- 
ration of the school chapel, he exercised a remarkably 
stimulating and inspiring influence on masters and boys 
alike. The great point of his teaching was not that he 
got so much work out of his boys in school as that he 
induced them to read for themselves. 

Farrar declined the offer of the living of Halifax in 
1875, but accepted, not without grave misgivings, a 
Canonry of Westminster, and the rectory of St. Margaret’s 
im the following year. Letters to his friends at the time ex- 
press his downheartedness at leaving Marlborough in almost 
extravagant terms, but he threw himself into his new work 
with characteristic energy. The restoration of St. Margaret’s 
was carried out at a cost of £30,000, Farrar’s appeal to 
private munificence being liberally responded to by his 
American friends, while Oliver Wendell Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier, Browning, and other well-known men of letters 
contributed memorial quatrains to the new stained-glass 
windows. Of Farrar’s popularity as a preacher it is not 
necessary to speak, but Bishop Montgomery is probably 
correct in saying that he was more effective, because more 
simple, when preaching in his own church than in the 
Abbey. Though the rougher parish work was in the main 
delegated to his curates, it is clear from their testimony 
that he bestowed unremitting attention on all the details 
of an highly organised parish, teaching regularly in the 
schools, and always ready to visit the sick and dying. His 
broadmindedness was illustrated in a variety of ways. 
During the restoration of St. Margaret’s services were held 
in the Chapter House of the Abbev. and many distinguished 
laymen, including Max Miiller, accepted his invitation to 
occupy the pulpit. For while his loyalty to his Church was 
never questioned, he was in cordial sympathy with all forms 
of religious activity, and opened St. Margaret’s to the Salva- 
tion Army and General Booth. Farrar’s advocacy of temper- 
ance dated from his removal to Westminster, where he was 
so moved by contact with the degradation wrought by drink 
that he took the pledge in October, 1876, and never 
relaxed his efforts om behalf of temperance legis- 
lation to the close of his life. Though his speeches 
and addresses were vehement, in practice he 
showed no fanaticism, never attacking moderate drinkers 
or imposing abstinence on his guests, and preferring 
local option to the American mode of prohibition. Nor 
did his literary industry suffer from the multiplicity of 
duties imposed on him by the care of his parish and his 
duties as Canon of Westminster. To the Westminster 
period belongs his Zife of St. Paul, which elicited a 
remarkable testimony from Professor Margoliouth, his 
historical romances, Darkness and Dawn, and Gathering 
Clouds, and the volume which grew out of his sermons 
on “Eternal Hope.” These, if they stood in the way of 
his preferment, brought him the approval of men like 
Westcott and the gratitude of hundreds of timorous 
believers whom he had relieved from the incubus of 
apprehension. 

The last stage of his strenuous life was reached in 
1895, when he was appointed Dean of Canterbury by 
Lord Rosebery. The spirit in which he entered on his 
new duties was clearly shown in his inaugural sermon, in 
which he dwelt on the historical continuity of Canter- 


bury and its intimate connection with the ecclesiastical 
history of England. He at once issued an appeal for a 
restoration fund, and by unremitting energy and impor- 
tunity collected a sum of £29,000, nearly all of which 
had to be spent on the necessary structural repairs. He 
took a keen interest in the municipal life of the town, in 
the garrison, and the King’s School, and instituted a 
yearly meeting of the Deans of Cathedrals, the first of 
which was held at Canterbury—in a word, he was as inde- 
fatigable, hospitable, and accessible as ever. His last 
effort was the preparation of his weekly lesson to the 
cathedral choir boys the night before he died; his !ast 
public act a few hours earlier was to attend the annual 
sports of the King’s School. Up to the age of sixty-eight 
he was a man of exceptionally sound and vigorous consti- 
tution, but in 1899 progressive muscular atrophy, the result 
of a fall, set in and gradually reduced him to a condition 
of complete helplessness. His mind remained unclouded 
to the end, and he showed a courage and resignation im 
these latter years that were truly wonderful. 

It was impossible for the writer of this memoir to 
approach his task in a spirit of dispassionate detachment, 
and in dealing with some of the controversial points raised 
in the course of the narrative he can hardly be blamed for 
his partisanship. Farrar was devotedly attached to his 
family, and it is agreeably manifest that his devotion was 
wholeheartedly repaid. A more serious ground for com- 
plaint is furnished by the disconnected arrangement of 
the contents, frequent misprints, repetitions, and other evi- 
dences of amateurish and hurried workmanship. Criticism 
is in great measure forestalled and disarmed by the frank 
and modest tone of the preface, but the drawbacks we have 
indicated undoubtedly detract from the adequacy of what, 
with all its imperfections, must be pronounced a sincere 
and touching act of filial homage. 





PAN’S PROPHECY. 
Pan’s PropHecy,. By T. Sturge Moore. London: Duck- 
worth. 1s. net. 
Poets, especially in a time of poetic exhaustion like 
our own, are apt to find curious and indirect ways of 
expressing themselves. Mr. Sturge Moore is full of a 
kindly and simple wisdom. Being a puet, he is forced 
to express it in terms of beauty; and beauty to his mind 
is associated with fantastic out-of-the-way things, with 
Pagan stories and figures, which certain Elizabethan books 
and Italian pictures of the early Renaissance have made 
real to him. He is a true Romanticist, and must find a 
paradise according to his own fancy for his thought to 
live in. It is the essence of Romantic art of all kinds to 
take a dreamlike delight in places and surroundings and to 
give to them the vivid and living reality which they have 
in dreams. The paradise which Mr. Moore creates for the 
home of his thoughts in Pan’s Prophecy reminds one of 
the world painted in Piero di Cosimo’s death of Procris. 
It has the same quaint and intense detail. It conveys the 
same sense of the stories of one age relished and retold by 
the very different mind of another age far remote from it ; 
and it is filled with the same fantastically real tenderness. 
Mr. Moore’s figures, like Piero di Cosimo’s, are accordant 
with his landscape. They talk in a freakish and delicate 
language of thcir own far removed from real speech and 
also from the speech fashioned by the great dramatic 
poets to express the emotions for which real speech is 
inadequate. Yet they talk about realities and say things 
worth saying about life. Mr. Moore, though his scenery 
gives hiny so much delight, is not a mere poet of scenery. 
His ideas are not manufactured to serve as a pretext for his 
descriptions. Rather they give life to what he describes, 
and their primitive simplicity seems to be new born with 
the strange world in which he sets them; as all truisms 
aré new born into truths by the shock of real experience. 
Pan’s Prophecy expands in dramatic form a passag~ 
in Apuleius’s Story of Cupid and Psyche, which tells 
how Psyche, deserted by Cupid, cast herself into a stream, 
and how “the stream, turning gentle in honour of the 
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god, put her forth again unhurt upon its margin. And, as 
it happened, Pan, the rustic god, was sitting just then 
by the waterside . . . And the shaggy god called 
her, wounded and outworn, kindly to him and said, ‘1 
am but a rustic herdsman, pretty maiden, yet wise, by 
favour of my great agé and long experience. . . - 
Listen then to me, and seek not death again, in the stream 
or otherwise. Put aside thy woe and turn thy prayer to 
Cupid. He is in truth a delicate youth. Win him by the 
delicacy of thy service.” Out of this passage, thus trans- 
lated by Pater, Mr. Moore has made a very real and 
living poetry, which always seems to issue naturally out of 
the subject and yet to have the colour of the poet's own 
rind and to be the fruit of his own experience. 


The poem opens with Pan singing to himself a 


pretty song about his own music: 
‘“ Sometimes when the rustling breeze 
Draws hints of music from the trees, 
I nurse and fondle their beginning, _ 
Chord to mate with chord still winning, 
Rearing the infant tune to express 
All a dryad’s happiness. 
Suddenly he sees Psyche weeping after her vain attempt 
to drown herself. He accosts her and offers consolation 
out of his own divine yet earth-born learning that was 
—Gleaned from many a summer's mood. 
Sad evening taught me, and the drear wet day 
And pining winter’s sudden radiancy, 
After the snowfall, hath shown truth to me.” 
He tells her, with an ancient wisdom, that never was better 
expressed that 
“In an effort lies 
Healing; Adventure to the soul means strength 
Renewed; and woe that would be of a length 
With endless time is pride in black disguise.” 
He sees suddenly who she is and knows her story. But 
here for a while Mr. Moore parts company with Apuleius. 
His Pan is not complacent to the whims of Cupid, but 
blames him for his hasty pride : 
“ Why, many an upland boor that tendeth sheep 
Is kindlier-hearted and hath grown more shrewd 
In following his plough, 
Than to expect the comforts of his house, 
Or his wife's patience, for a lazy kiss; 
But hearkeneth to her thought and shows her his.” 
But he blames Psyche, too, for giving heed to the lies of 
her jealous sisters. She was weak, he argues in an ob 
scure but fine passage, not to trust in what seemed 
good to her: 
*“ If wrong, that canst thou not foresee; if right 
’Tis but thy rapture’s lasting to thy sense.” 
Pan’s argument, which, since it is argument, ought to have 
the lucidity and orderly development of prose, is some 
what broken and confused by the emotional and figurative 
habits of verse. Yet the main points and conclusions are 
finely expressed. A noble delight, he says, should persist 
even when its cause is removed : 
** Must the soul’s joy fade severed from its root 
In this gross seeming soil of grief and mirth ? 
Had not thine innermost conceived all worth 
But idly flowered without the strength for fruit ?” 
Then he reveals to her that she is the daughter of Perse- 
phone. This is a discovery which Mr. Moore confesses 
he has made for himself. Persephone wished her daughter 
to have a pleasanter nursery than Hades, and, as Anglo 
Indians send their children to England, laid Psyche as a 
changeling in a palace cradle on the earth. So she is an 
equal mate for Cupid after all; and, in a beautiful pas- 
sage, she exults in her immortality and takes a grateful 
leave of Pan to find her husband. When she is gone Pan 
meditates with a sad and tender wisdom, like that of 
Hans Sachs, over young love and the instability of extreme 
Celight : 
“ To suffer loss, e’en while we gain, 
While hope’s proud wings beat down our pain, 
Then all at once to find them fail 
And, pitying, o’er our past to quail, 
Stands in the record of the mind 
A fate as common as unkind.” 
It is to be remembered that the Story of Cupid and 
Psyche is a tale of the old age of the gods, when even 


they began to be troubled with human insecurity. This 
Pan is cured of his recklessness, half brutish, half divine. 
He no longer stamps with his hoof and fills the world with 
causeless delight or fear. His songs have lost the old 
irrational magic which Shelley heard in them, and are 
filled instead with the renouncing wisdom of old age. 
He will not fret like a boy over the inevitable narrowness 
of our capacity for delight, but content himself with those 
quiet pleasures that do not overstrain. He will 
“Gather fir cones in the wood 
To make my cavern hearth smell good, 
That those far-sighted nymphs who climb 
The mountains in the winter time, 
When long night through the rough winds blow, 
May come to warm them at its glow, 
And tell what eyes so blue and keen 
Upon the distant roads have seen, 
And how belike two neighbouring kings 
Will wage a war, with other things 
Which they have learnt from birds that go 
From land to land and on the snow 
Fall o’er-wearied and a-cold; 
These to their bosoms they will hold 
Until revived the songster sings 
Of far-off lands, then spreads his wings 
And leaves them happier than they were, 
And even as happier yet more fair ’’— 


with which beautiful image of his own state Pan's 


Prophecy comes to an end. 


A. CLUTTON Brock. 





A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE. 
Text Book or GeoLocy. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 
Two vols. jos. net. London: Macmillan. 

THE first wish of a reader of the fourth edition of Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s Text Book of Geology will be to con- 
gratulate the veteran author on the completion of a labo- 
rious task; the second, a desire to note any additions or 
alterations which appear in the fourth when compared with 
the first edition of 1882, and so to test the present value of 
the work to the student. The two tables of contents show 
amplification, but no real alteration. This would lead to a 
false conclusion, for when the text is examined nearly a half 
is found to be altogether new, while the other half is fre- 
quently rewritten. The additions have involved an untir- 
ing industry. Not only every new geological book, but the 
proceedings of every geological society throughout the world 
have been consulted, and the result of every noteworthy 
paper has been incorporated in the work. References to 
original authorities are given far more largely than they 
were in the first edition—an addition of essential value to 
the student. The attempt is to summarise all existing geo- 
logical knowledge. It is usual nowadays for several colla- 
borateurs to essay such labours, but Sir Archibald belongs 
to the old school. There is an interesting page in the 
manual of Sir Henry de la Beche, published in 1833, in 
which he foretells the subdivision of geological investiga- 
tion, and compares it with the more extended, but less con- 
centrated, scope of the work of his contemporaries. His 
prophecy has been fulfilled; but Sir Archibald holds by 
early traditions, and sustains single-handed the task which 
was possible in his great teacher's time. The sale of three 
editions of a somewhat costly book is sufficient proof of its 
value, of which we would otherwise from experience have 
said more. The present edition strengthens and emphasises 
the qualities which have given popularity to its predeces- 
sors, and may confidently anticipate public favour. 

The most important alteration of view which we have 
observed is that Dr. Croll’s theory of the cause of the 
Glacial Age is now rejected. In the first edition Climate 
and Time was a “ luminous memoir,” containing a “ fruit- 
ful suggestion,” and seven pages from Dr. Croll’s pen con- 
taining an abstract of the volume were incorporated in the 
text-book. These pages appear no longer, and are replaced 
by a short analysis of Dr. Culverwell’s arguments, which 
describe Croll’s theory as “ a vague speculation, clothed with 
a delusive semblance of numerical accuracy, but having no 
foundation in physical fact.” Most geologists will, we 
think, agree that the astronomical theory has failed to afford 
a solution for the existence of the Ice Age. Sir Archibald 
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is not solicitous to suggest another theory, but leaves to the 
multitude of workers the “ fascinating problem.” 

In discussing the crystalline schists and the beginnings 
of stratigraphical deposits the word Archzan is now re- 
jected; in the second case the title Pre-Cambrian is sub- 
stituted. We do not think that this alteration is in itself 
apt or likely to be generally adopted. In the writer’s own 
words there are below the Cambrian “ other still more 
ancient sedimentary formations,” and “from underneath 
these oldest undoubtedly sedimentary accumulations there 
rises to the surface a remarkable assemblage of thoroughly 
crystalline rocks,” which assemblage “ probably everywhere 
underlies the stratified formations as a general foundation.” 
It has the appearance of reason, and certainly great con- 
venience in study, to name the sedimentary series pre-Cam- 
brian and the crystalline series Archean. Sir Archibald’s 
reason for refusing to do so is, if we understand him rightly, 
the old belief that crystalline schists should, unless there 
is cause for a contrary supposition, be regarded as metamor- 
phosed Palzozoic or sedimentary rocks. He quotes with ap- 
proval the words of Dr. Barrois: “It seems to us probable 
that the Paleozoic formations are destined to spread more 
and more over geologic maps, at the expense of the ‘ primi- 
tive formations, by assuming gneissic and schistose modi- 
fications.” He does not quote the words of Professor 
Bonney, which we think fit to add: “ The more thorough 
methods of research which have been employed in investi- 
gations of this kind during the last twenty years have ex- 
punged from the map of Scotland and Ireland the very 
large areas of ‘metamorphosed Lower Silurian’ by which 
they were adorned or disfigured.” (7he Story of our Planet, 
p- 382). We further hold with Professor Bonney, and have 
obtained a peace of mind which we refuse to resign since 
accepting the belief, that “if a mass of schists be found 
which appear in the main to have been formerly sediment, 
but are now in a thoroughly crystalline condition, the pro- 
bability that they are Archzean is so strong that they may be 
with safety placed, at any rate provisionally, in that series, 
unless some cause can be shown to the contrary” (ibid. p. 
378). 
In the first edition the word “ overthrust” does not 
appear and “ Mylonite” is not named as a form of rock. 
In the present edition an overthrust is described as “ in 
mountainous regions the more common form of dislocation.” 
These words probably represent the chief addition made to 
geological knowledge during the twenty years, and for the 
ordinary reader require a word of explanation. The older 
strata are commonly dislocated by breaks or “ faults,” as 
they are technically termed. When a fault occurs on a large 
scale, and a mass of strata is by lateral pressure pushed 
over other strata, so that the older is brought to rest above 
the newer, there is an “ overthrust,” and the line of move- 
ment is a “thrust-plane.” Twenty years ago the pheno- 
menon was known to exist in the Alps, but its existence else- 
where, as in the Devonian and carboniferous strata near 
Liége, was considered quite exceptional, and so treated in 
the first edition of this work. When Messrs. Peach and 
Horne revealed to geologists that by an overthrust 
in the Highlands whole mountains had been moved for a 
distance of several miles over a gently-inclined plane, the 
more general existence of this stupendous exertion of 
natural force became recognised. We could wish that an 
illustration had been given of the great thrust-plane de- 
scribed by them, which will always be classic to English 
readers. Mylonite, millstone-rock, is the name given, we 
believe by Professor Lapworth, to the rock formed by the 
crushing on the plane of movement. Both these phe- 
nomena are now adequately discussed. 

In the first edition the name Ordovician, which Pro- 
fessor Lapworth in 1879 proposed to substitute for the 
“ Lower Silurian ” of Sir R. Murchison, was not mentioned. 
Sedgwick had at a previous time claimed for the strata 
under debate the name Upper Cambrian, and, alike from the 
extent of the rocks, their contained fossils, the volcanic 
phenomena of the period, and the great earth disturb- 
ance which commonly marks their close, they did 
seem to stand so much by themselves as to deserve a dis- 





tinctive name. Since 1879 the name Ordovician has been 
largely adopted both in this country and abroad. Sir 
Archibald will give way to no such innovations ; to his eye 
they appear treachery to his old chief, Sir Roderick. 
While we grant that loyalty is always admirable, and that 
no living geologist can so well estimate the benefit conferred 
on the growing science by the author of Siluria, or 
the gratitude due to him, we cannot agree that the proposed 
change is unwarranted and unjustifiable, “retrograde in 
character,” and “contrary to the paleontological evidence 
furnished by the rocks themselves.” 

In the descriptions of fossils we observe that the floras 
of the successive periods receive fuller treatment and a 
little more illustration. Not enough, as we consider. Can 
a broken twig and a fragmentary leaflet give any adequate 
conception of the sombre coniferous forest and the stiff 
and stately cycadean undergrowth of a Jurassic scene? We 
are somewhat astonished that doubt should be thrown on 
de Saporta’s belief that he has obtained angiosperms or 
flowering plants resembling the vegetation of to-day from the 
upper Jurassic of Portugal. The wonder is that they have 
not previously appeared. In reference to the Cambrian 
fauna the author justly says that though no predecessors 
have hitherto been found, the existence of so many and 
so divergent types of life is irresistible proof that such pre- 
decessors did exist long before the existing records were 
imprinted in Cambrian strata. The same argument ap- 
plies to the numerous and varied forms of modern genera 
of plants, which appear so suddenly in the upper chalk 
of Saxony and Westphalia. Indeed, the author points out 
that the Potomac formation of Virginia, probably much 
earlier than the chalk, has an even more varied assemblage 
of genera. Why doubt that the ancestry of these races 
may yet be found in the Jurassic or earlier? 

The author’s treatment of the appearance of Man in 
geologic deposits is not to our mind satisfactory. The 
period is named post-glacial, but treated on the whole as 
inter-glacial. We are told that a “ satisfactory chrono- 
logical classification of the deposits containing the first 
relics of man is perhaps unattainable.” It is certainly un- 
attainable, unless trouble is taken to preserve tne records 
that remain when they are visible and before they are 
destroyed. Had Sir Archibald, when head of the Survey, 
done something with the special object of discovering and 
examining such records, we believe that he would have 
had no reason to write the above words without most im- 
portant qualifications. This apart, we do not think that 
a student will derive from the author’s paragraphs 
a distinct idea of the fundamental difference between 
the Paleolithic and the Neolithic periods. The Neolithic 
age belongs to the present, and in various parts of the 
earth still exists; but Paleolithic Man is man geologic and 
fossil, separated, as a whole, from Neolithic Man as much 
as he is from ourselves. 

Sir Archibald says much, as he has full right, of the 
progress of geology. A reviewer of the last portion of his 
long work may be allowed to say more. There is before 
us, as we write, a book which was an accepted text-book 
in Sir Archibald’s boyhood. With loud flourishes of 
trumpets it divides the formations visible on the earth’s 
surface into six, the Primitive Formation, the Transition 
Formation, the Floetz Formation, the Independent Coal 
Formation, the Floetz Trap Formation, and the Alluvial 
Formation. Let the young geologist compare the text- 
book now under review with the above ; let him ponder on 
the noble structure of truth which has replaced a chaos. 





THE MIMES OF HERODAS. 


THe MiIMEs oF Heropas. By J. A. Nairne. London: Clarendon 
Press. 


Tue first English editor of Herodas, Dr. Rutherford, as 
early as 1891 held out the hope of a fuller edition, illus- 
trated. The hope has reniained unfulfilled till now. But 
it was high time that the results of a dozen years of criti- 
cism and explanation should be conveniently compiled and 
put between the covers of one book. This has been done 
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by the Rev. J. A. Nairme. In one sense there was 
little but mechanical work to do. The mimes were 
read im an adequate text—the Teubner: Crusius had 
written in his //ntersuchungen the first sketch of an erudite 
and genial commentary: Meister had (in his unwieldy 
volume) collected the staple of Prolegomena, metrical, 
grammatical, &c. It is creditable to Mr. Nairne’s modesty 
that his author is well and thoroughly expounded, while 
the personality of the editor never for a moment disputes 
our interest. Indeed, much of his task is to bring out of 
obscurity the admirable work which Mr. W. Headlam 
has done for Herodas. 

The book contains introduction, text, and commentary, 
with pleasant pictures interposed. Of the introduction 
I will speak later. The text is, on the whole, judicious. 
Much has been done since the days of Rutherford’s heroic 
pioneering (which was so harshly criticised by Crusius) by 
an exacter reading of the minutest details in the papyrus ; 
and Mr. Nairne certainly gives the mimes in an easier 
and more satisfactory form for reading than any earlier 
edition had done. Several places admit of a doubt, es- 
pecially in the sixth mime: e.g., I disbelieve that dyiAXy 
is good Greek in VI., 68, to express an individual craving 
without idea of competition. In VI., 90, the commentary 
appears to miss the point: zpdéew zdea is conditional 
‘‘when she has got the long drink of Odpyn, which a 
mpokxukAric expects”—like Gyllis in Mime L., her in- 
ventiveness needs the stimulant. In VI., 94, the interpre- 
tation of ravry is unsatisfactory; perhaps jyarhoapev 
for iyarnoey &. ** We just had to be content at that.” 
In VII., 31, the conjecture is flat and unhappy. Kerdon 
paid three mine for the leather: Surely the Kirepor 
requires a neuter noun to indicate how much the yxpépa, 
the dye, cost besides. Also, in VI., 20, the editor seems 
not to recognise the humour of introducing the names (for 
what contemporary could possibly miss the association ?) 
of two well-known poetesses into such a context: he 
proves to be unreasonable what was intentionally absurd, 
but none the less, comic. In III., 94, the sense is not 
improved by giving AdBac rijvy yAdooay é¢ péde TOVaC tO 
the dominie. By way of parallel illustration, on II., 79, 
might be added Eur. Hipp. 439; on II., 9, the forensic 
use of the commonplace about “ poor but honest” is more 
aptly shown by Demosth. im Eubul. § 31 than the quota- 
tion from Hippias Major. Perhaps this same passage con- 
tains a parodist’s echo of Sophocles O.T., 1513, as VII., 
18, seems to be related to O.T., 1224. Possibly even VI., 8, 
ov gipovew of roiyo is a vulgar repointing of the 
figure, itself evidently popular, in O.T., 334, 5. Further, 
the idiom ob ¢épev, “to have no patience with” (much 
commoner in Latin, both prose and poetry), could be aptly 
illustrated from Grenfell and Hunt’s Erotic Fragment. 

However, when a few points of petty detail have been 
excepted, it remains to repeat emphatically that the com- 
mentary is a solid and thoroughly adequate compilation. 
The reader will never find a difficulty in the text neglected, 
and never find those needless elaborations of the obvious 
or the irrelevant in which so many English commentaries 
on the classics expatiate. If at first sight the bulk of 
exegesis looks big in comparison with the rivulet of 
text which carries it, this is justified alike by the subtlety, 
the novelty, the allusiveness, and the realism of the 
mimographer. 

But now to turn to another matter. Edward Fitz- 
gerald drew a _ distinction between scholars and 
scholastics, which was brought home to him by 
the cold reception of his own magnificent poems- 
in-translation: he meant the overwhelming of the 
literary sense by the critical and technical. During the 
period that classical scholarship in England has Ger- 
manised, this disproportion has run such lengths that 
“literary ” and “shallow” are taken for almost convertible 
terms in the world of academic learning. Yet German 
scholars might be named who are architects, and not only 
hodmen. Still, there are very few English scholars who 
can make a decent appearance, judged as men of letters, 
and respectable English (let alone fine writing) is shunned 


by too many scholastics (speaking Fitz«é¢), as though 
it comported a stigma of technical inadequacy. 

In 1eading Mr. Nairne’s introduction, and recollecting 
Mr. Rutherford’s unfulfilled ambition, one cannot resist 
a regret that the author of the New Phrynichus and the 
Preface to Babrius was not here to write an appreciation 
of Herodas in his male and racy English. Mr. Nairne’s 
abstinence from stylistic vanities is carried almost to the 
pitch of fanaticism. To instance from his first page: 

“And though the importance of the discovery was at 
first somewhat thrown into the shade by the inevitable 
comparison with the wider issues of the ’A@jvaiwy Ilo)¢reia, 
first published at the beginning of the same year, it was 
nevertheless seen that the find was a most valuable one.” 

Stuff no worse than this has been called penny-a-liner’s 
English. 

Again (p. xvi.), @ standard book based on the results of 
excavations is surely a ludicrous image, even though the 
same metaphor does duty twice again within the page, as if 
to satisfy us that it is really dead. Some purists will even 
quarrel with “ pedestals ” (of lost statues) “that throw wel- 
come light.” Journalists may talk of “an outstanding 
character,” as though a character were a debt, but why 
should scholars bow the knee? Archeologists may be 
pardoned for writing “at the cross-roads ” when they mean 
“at the parting of the ways”; but scholars may be par- 
doned a degree of correctness in these usages. If Mr. 
Nairne had risked the odium of saying “ No” to the slip- 
shod and the ready-made, the reader would enter upon the 
literary criticisms of the introduction with more confidence 
in his guide. The comparison of Herodas with Theocritus 
is a sure touchstone of skilled criticism. And here, though 
Mr. Nairne escapes the abjection of the latest English 
editor of Theocritus, and quotes M. Legrand’s admirable 
examination of the two poets and their methods, the quality 
of his judgment remains poor; such as schoolboys will get 
by heart, but not such as illuminates the greatness of a 
literary master. This must be so as long as “ realist” and 
“ idealist” are bandied to and fro without precise definition 
of these cardinal terms. The free sugar (if I may be for- 
given such an expression) in Theocritus will always make 
him a favourite with English dilettantism: with our tradi- 
tional anarchy in criticism and our love of contaminated 
modes we must go to France to be taught the greatness of 
an artist who moves and excels within the strictest conven- 
tions of a petty genre. But though it may gratify the moral 
sense to reflect that “in I. the virtue of Metriche triumphs 
over temptation,” it is even more interesting to observe 
how Herodas keeps his secret: had Gyllis, her visit and her 
proposals, ever any other object than to get her zpoxv«Achy 
Odprny ? 

Herondas, Herodas, or Heroidas? Mr. Nairne ad- 
mits the probable correctness of the last form of the name, 
but sticks to Herodas because Heroidas “ seems somewhat 
pedantic.” Surely a needless refinement, when we are 
treated indiscriminately to Azschylos, Cos, Theofritos, 
Callimachus, Luéian, Horace. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 





NEW ARUNDINES CAMI. 

COMPOSITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS, by the late Henry Charles 
Finch Mason, sometime scholar of Trinity College and Bell 
Scholar in the University of Cambridge, Porson prizeman 
and Sir William Browne’s medallist (1878), Assistant master 
in Haileybury College, 1883-1902; with prefatory memoir 
by R. C. Gilson, Trinity College, Cambridge, Head master 
of King Edward VI.’s School, Birmingham, Edited by 
H H. West, formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: C. T. Clay and Sons, Cambridge University Press 
Warehouse, Ave Maria-lane. 


Is it worth while to spend many precious hours of life in 
the endeavour to produce imitations, and for the most 
part decidedly feeble ones, of Greek and Latin classical 
poetry ? The present Head Master of MHaileybury 
where the late Henry Charles Finch Mason spent the 
latter part of his forty-six years of life, would no doubt 
say “Yes,” for, unless he has recently changed his 
opinion on this subject, he regards Greek and Latin com- 
position as one of the finest possible exercises for the 
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human mind. Nevertheless, seeing that human good, like 
human knowledge, is a relative expression, and that, not 
being able to do or to learn all things, we have to seek 
for what is best “ on balance,” most of us would, I think, 
“rise and thunder Nay.” Supposing that the multitudi- 
nous hours which we, I will not say wasted, but, consumed 
in the attempt to compose Greek and Latin verses had 
been devoted to science or modern languages, or both, 
would not our loss on the classical side have been but 
small, and would not our gain on the side of general cul- 
ture, or, at any rate, of utility, have beem large ? For 
my part I am decidedly of that opinion. But there are 
just a few cases where a man has such a natural bent 
towards this branch of scholarship that one feels it would 
be a loss if he were not allowed to indulge his genius in 
that direction. Such a man was he to whose memory 
this short volume of Compositions and Translations is 
dedicated with so much feeling and sympathy by two 
old college friends, both inspired with a generous appre- 
ciation of their lost comrade, not only as a scholar but 
also as a man, “noble, generous, unselfish, and  trans- 
parently sincere,” whose early death may be fitly de- 
plored in the words of one of his own cultured renderings 
of Latin into English verse : 

** Shall any shame bid our regret be mute 

For one so dear ?—to lead the dirge be mine, 
Melpomene, to whom the Sire gave lute 

And liquid voice divine. 
And doth Quintilius sleep eternally ? 

O pure-eyed Faith, of Justice sister dear, 
And unbedizened fair Simplicity, 

Where shall ye find his peer ?” 

Coming from Harrow to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he won an open classical exhibition almost three 
years before his actual residence as an undergraduate 
began, Mason at once attracted attention by his excel- 
lent verse compositions. “ His compositions,” writes one 
exceptionally well qualified to judge, “were always re- 
markable for a certain distinction. He seemed to have 
an intuitive power of expression and to put into his verse 
force, fire, and even emotion.” In 1876 he was awarded 
the Bell University Scholarship, and in 1878 the Porson 
Prize for Greek Trochaic Verse and the Browne Medal 
for a Latin Ode. (The Latin Ode is to be found at page 24 
and the Greek Trochaics at page 119 of the present col- 
lection.) In the following year he was in the First Class 
of the Classical Tripos, and “highly distinguished ” 
in the examination for the Chancellor's Medals. “ In 
1883 he was appointed by Dr. Bradby a master at 
Haileybury, and there nineteen years later he died, after 
a very brief illness, on Sunday morning, October 5, 
1902.” 

: Here, then, are new Arundines Cami in which the 

old-fashioned scholar, who is not yet quite extinct, will 
find delight. Mason is equally at home whether he be 
translating Shakespeare, or Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional, 
or Peacock’s War Song of Dinas Vawr. He must, 
surely, have an exceptional gift for Latin verse who can 
venture to render into elegiacs those famous lines: 


‘¢ The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We, therefore, deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter’! 


If the humour of the translation falls below that of 
the original it is only because the Romans did not indulge 
in such preposterous words as “former” and “ latter.” 
Mason thus renders the two “ latter” lines: 
‘“‘ Ergo ubi res agitur, sit uter rapientibus aptus, 
Huic illum placuit posthabuisse gregem.” 
But this is a ‘tour de force, and the more serious 
essays will probably please more. The work is so good 
throughout that I will not attempt to quote, but I may 
add that the renderings of Shakespeare and Tennyson 
into Greek Iambics seem to breathe the very spirit of the 
Athenian, and that the translation of the commencement 
of the Zbam forte into Greek prose (p. 161) appears to 
one more disposed, and perchance more qualified, to 
admire than to criticise, to reproduce the humour of 
Horace in the style of Plato at his best. 
G. G. GREENWOOD. 


EDUCATIONAL ART. 

NeELson’s NEW DraAwinG Course. (Teacher’s Handbook: 
Stage 4.) By J. Vaughan. London and Edinburgh: T. 
Nelson and Sons. Price 2s. 6d. 

HarpuTt’s Prastic METHOD. (Play Lessons in Modelling.) 
By W. Harbutt. London: Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
Price 4s. 

BrusH Forms. (Standard II.) By H. Foster Newey. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. Price 1s. 6d 


WE are reminded by Mr. Vaughan’s introduction to 
the Teachers Handbook that it is only within the 
last decade that drawing has ceased to be classed among 
the “optional” subjects of the elementary school curri- 
culum. Nowadays “ it is no longer looked upon as being 
suitable only for the few, but as being necessary for all ; 
not as an accomplishment but as an integral part of educa- 
tion, powerful in cultivating the intelligence as well as in 
developing hand skill.” Anyone who remembers the for- 
bidding cubes and squares of his school days, the fatal 
india-rubber, the not less fatal bread-crumbs, and other 
adjuncts of a system as useless as it was uninteresting to 
master and pupils alike, will realise from these manuals 
what we have gained by the up-to-date method of teach 
ing drawing according to a more rational and less narrow 
scheme. To-day it is fully recognised, as always, that the 
attainment of good drawing requires a special talent. But 
it is also known that any child canbe taught to draw cor- 
tectly as easily as it can be taught to spell correctly, pro- 
vided that the same thought and attention are given to the 
instruction that are bestowed on any other subject. We 
are beginning to understand that from an educational 
standpoint drawing may be considered as valuable, say, as 
mathematics or modern languages ; also that not only draw- 
ing, but modelling, affords a perfectly safe and practicable 
means of stimulating the general intelligence. The philo- 
sophy of this educational art system, as it is now employed, 
is fairly well indicated in the works before us. Briefly, it 
is based on the encouragement, not the stifling, as hitherto, 
of the strong and almost universal creative instinct that is 
inherent in childhood. 

Mr. Vaughan’s “ Scheme of Drawing and Manual In- 
struction” is divided into seven stages, which for the sake 
of convenience are all summarised here, though it is only 
Stage 4 that is treated in detail. Each stage includes a 
course of free drawing and one of mechanical or technical 
drawing with a ruler to various measurements, which are 
intended to be followed side by side. Keeping ever in 
view the importance of handwork as compared with book 
study, and the fact that the object of elementary drawing is 
to develop faculties, not to teach a subject, the author 
takes the student step by step from the simple pencil to the 
brush with monochrome or flat tinting in colour, and to 
modelling in clay or cardboard. The text is extremely 
lucid, and we have nothing but praise for the plentiful and 
well-chosen illustrations that accompany it. 

Harbutt’s Plastic Method is more limited in its 
scope, dealing mainly with the virtues of Plasticine 
as a modelling paste for the use of schools. 
Plasticine has now been in use for some _ years, 
and its superiority to clay in point of convenience 
is fairly well established ; it is easier to manipulate and less 
liable to change its consistency or disseminate dirt and 
disease than the other medium. Mr. Harbutt’s manual 
also includes some admirable remarks on the educational 
value of modelling and copious illustrative plates. Lastly, 
Mr. H. F. Newey’s “ Series of Brush Forms” and Mr. Har- 
butt’s “Play Lessons in Modelling” combine to supple- 
~— and amplify the object lessons given in the above 
volumes. 





MARKING TIME. 

A HANDBOOK TO MODERN ENGLISH METRE. By Joseph B. 
Mayor, Hon. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLIsH MEtRists. By T. S. Omond. Author of “A Study of 
Metre.” Tunbridge Wells: R. Pelton, The Broadway. 
1s. 6d. 

Iv was one of the heresies of Mr. J. K. Stephen that it was 

harder to write meritorious prose than meritorious verse. 

At least it is certain the average teacher of English will not 
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have been long at his work before he has learnt two some- 
what surprising things: first, that it is amazingly easy to 
teach a youth to write intelligent verses, and, second, that 
the same student who writes wholly unimaginative prose will 
write verse not wholly unimaginative, and these, if, as Dr. 
Mayor says, “ the most serious defect in modern education 
is the neglect of the imagination,” are no small things to 
have learnt. Personally, we cannot conceive a student so 
stupid as to be unable, with Dr. Mayor’s new book in his 
hand, to turn a speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s—*I must 
finish my journey alone ”—into anapeests, or a pamphlet of 
Mr. Balfour’s—“ Not to be greeted unbenignly ”—into 
hendecasyllabics. 

In fact and in truth, Modern English Metre is an in- 
valuable little book which ought to be in the hands of 
every teacher of English. There is no fault in it from 
cover to cover, and there is but one chapter wanting to make 
it perfect. We do not say we agree with every little 
thing that is said. “ The right butterwoman’s rank to mar- 
ket” is surely wherever it occurs—“ Tell me where is fancy 
bred "—indisputably a trochaic metre, and we should have 
thought “Rugby Chapel” not predominantly anapeestic, 
but very novel and pleasing trochaic steadied by the con- 
sistent introduction of the final iamb and continually re- 
curring anacrusis. Similarly we should have explained Mr. 
Gilbert Murray’s chorus in “ The Hippolytus ” as lines with 
three beats and between the beats a fairy’s trip. But these 
are light matters, and to give only two instances where every- 
thing is admirable, “ The Revenge ” and “ The Old Familiar 
Faces,” both very difficult from a metrical standpoint, are 
explained with a beautiful correctness and simplicity. The 
one defect of the book is that remarked upon by Mr. Omond 
in the bibliography to his little treatise—there is practically 
no mention of Time, and Time, as Mr. Omond says, when 
everything has been said that can be said about feet, is the 
inner key to English metre. 

* Let other bards of angels sing, 
Bright suns without a spot; 
But thou art no such perfect thing: 
Rejoice that thou art not ! 
“True beauty dwells in deep retreats, 
Whose veil is unremoved 
Till heart with heart in concord beats, 
And the lover is beloved. 

Is there any difference there but the difference of 
Time ?—and yet the difference is vital. 

Mr. Omond’s little book is a volume of very different 
kind. It is hardly even professedly a book, but rather an 
appendix to a book, a scholar’s play. Mr. Omond, who has 
evidently the root of the matter in him, would not claim 
more for his treatise. It contains the most scholarly account 
of Elizabethan experiments in classical metre with which we 
are acquainted, and there is an exceedingly complete and 
exceedingly useful bibliography of English prosodists from 
Ascham to “ the Times newspaper.” Mr. Omond tells us in 
his preface that his publisher will forward the book postage 
paid for nineteen stamps. The student of English prosody 
who does not comply with this offer is—well, in the phrase- 
ology of the new economists, a noodle. 





A PEDAGOGIC PACKET. 

CHAUCER: THE PROLOGUE AND SguiRe’s TaLe. Edited byA. J. 
Wyatt. London: University Tutorial Press. 2s. 6d. 

History oF Greece. By W. |. Woodhouse. London: Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press. 3s. 6d. 

History OF GREECE FOR BEGINNERS. By J. B. Bury. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 

Junius Casar. Edited by David Patrick and Thomas Kirkup. 
London: W. and R. Chambers. ts. 6d. 

Woopstock. “Bell’s Reading Books.” London: Bell. 1s. 

Tue Greek Heroes. London: Cassell and Co. 

NATURE STUDIES AND Farry TALES. By C. I. Dodd, with 
Preface by W. Scott Coward. London: Thomas Nelson 
and Son. 


To meet the requirements of the London University 
Examinations is the frankly-avowed object of the publica- 


tions of the University Tutorial Press, and that object is 
attained so constantly that to draw attention to the limita- 
tions of these books is generally to draw attention to the 
limitations of the examiners. Mr. A. J. Wyatt is an able 
and scholarly editor who ought to be better employed 
than in compiling “ cram-books.” He shows himself, how- 
ever, an ideal “crammer,” here as elsewhere, concise, 
judicious, and orderly. It is not easy to see why we 
should be offered a substitute for Professor Skeat’s school 
edition of Chaucer’s Prologue in the Clarendon Press, 
but, assuming that there was a vacant place for Mr. Wyatt 
to fill, he deserves high praise for the manner in which 
he has carried out his task. The literary side, it is true, 
receives scant attention, but for that we must fix the 
responsibility on the examiners. Mr. Wyatt has enter- 
tained the happy notion of taking as a text Ten Brink’s 
dictum that where Chaucer wishes to draw special atten- 
tion to the external appearance of his characters the in- 
dividual traits have essentially a symbolical meaning, and, 
with this view, of making an analysis of the descriptions 
of the pilgrims. So long as it is not allowed to become 
mechanical. an exercise of this kind may he very sne- 
gestive and helpful to the student. Occasionally. Mr. 
Wyatt wastes his space and labour on otiose pleasantries, as 
in his remark that “ We shall perhaps aeree with Chaucer 
that we should have preferred the Cook without his 
mormal.” He might have saved the room for a note on 
the quaint fact that Chatterton, vaguely remembering 
that Chaucer’s Cook had somethin to do with a mormal, 
transfieures it in one of his poems into a delicate cate. 

Professor Woodhouse, .in his History of Greece 
seems to have found the treatment of detail too difficult. 
He fails to bring the main events and tendencies of Greek 
history into effective relief, and the result is a rather 
tedious narrative. This volume is by no means so 
good as the corresponding History of Rome in the same 
series, and far inferior to the abridgment of Professor 
Bury’s History of Greece. It is interesting to note 
the reaction which has set in of late years against 
Demosthenes’s fame as a statesman. It is, of course, in- 
contestable that Demosthenes failed to understand the in- 
evitable drift of the tendencies of his time; that he was 
attempting the impossible. But while the older historians 
misconceived the aims and the achievements of Philip and 
Alexander, and did not realise that Alexander was work- 
ing with the Zeitgeist, while Demosthenes was working 
against it, the historian of to-day seems in danger of for- 
getting the true glory of Demosthenes; that he felt with 
a profound passion the superiority of the genius of Hellas, 
autonomous and vehemently living in all its members, over 
the most grandiose system of mechanical rule. He felt 
this, and he spent himself freely in the vain endeavour to 
keep alive what was doomed! to die because it had ceased 
to be in harmony with its environment. 

Dr. Patrick, the editor of Chambers’s Cyclopadia of 
English Literature, and Mr. Thomas Kirkup have added 
another volume to the “ Academy Shakespeare.” They 
show an unusually shrewd appreciation of the difficulties 
which boys in the lower forms of public schools are likely 
to encounter in reading Shakespeare. All commentators 
on Shakespeare, however, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Verity, are disposed to find idiom and peculiarity 
where the construction or figure of speech is of the normal 
type. These editors quote Dr. Abbot, on “ As this very 
day was Cassius born,” to the effect that “ As is apparently 
used redundantly with definitions of time.” Cassius was 
not born that very day, but only as it might have been that 
very day, some fifty years before. The editors display a 
strange prudishness in making Antony say “ Look, with a 
spot I ‘doom’ him,” and they make matters worse by 
indicating to their boy-readers that they have altered 
Shakespeare’s word. The weak point of the edition is 
the Introduction. The article on “The Genius of Shake- 
speare” is flat, insipid, and bald. It will encourage boys 
in the production of the jejune stuff that the essay master 
so often has to groan over. What is needed is not tabu- 
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lated analysis, but warm-blooded, stimulating appreciation, 
that illuminates but does not pretend to classity. In dis- 
cussing the characters of the play the editors say that 
“great insight ” into Cicero’s character is here shown by 
Shakespeare, an assertion only made good by citing allu- 
sions to his “ ferret” and “ fiery eyes,” his “ grey hairs,” 
and his reluctance to “follow anything that other men 
begin.” It is this kind of criticism that incites the ave- 
rage boy to stigmatise literature as “ rot.” 

The excision in Woodstock has been done more 
tactfully. The result is an _ excellent boys’ book. 
The Greek Heroes, translated from Niebuhr, is well 
illustrated by Mr. Rackham, though the coloured 
prints are not so satisfactory as the black-and-white 
work, and the artist would have been well advised 
to make his Hercules approximate rather to the Farnese 
type instead of converting him into an undersized mediz- 
val knight. 

Miss Dodd’s contribution to infant literature, Nature 
Studies and Fairy Tales, is of great value. Her 
sketch of the first tentative efforts at an organised 
method of education for young children is  sug- 
gestive and well proportioned. She also states admirably 
the problem of the teacher of to-day—to group the school 
subjects under the two great essential kinds, humanistic 
and scientific. And her criticisms of e.isting defects in 
piactice are searching and shrewd. In Standard I., in a 
town infant school that Miss Dodd happened to enter, a 
morning’s work was as follows: Reading Lesson: “ How 
Sponges Grow.” Recitation: “ Winter Snows.” Object 
Lesson: The Camel. Brushwork: Painting Poppies. 

“The children recited ‘Winter Snows,’ because it was 
a part of the work planned out for the year; and, for some 
reason, the poem had not been learned earlier. The lesson 
on the camel was given because it was one of a series on 
large animals. he whole matter was discussed 
and done with in twenty minutes. The children were told 
that the camel had ‘a hump or two humps’; that it ‘ car- 
ried water in its pouch’; and that it had the ‘ power of 
feeding on the fat of its hump.’ They accepted these 
statements indifferently. They comprehended neither the 
camel, nor the hump, nor the manner of feeding; but they 
were not interested enough to ask questions. The children 
painted poppies because red paint was plentiful, and the 
stock of other colours had run short. As a bowl of daffo- 
dils stood before the children, it was suggested to the 
teacher that it might be appropriate to paint them. She 
remarked that they had learned to paint daffodils in 
January.” 
Miss Dodd’s plea for harmony, unity, and inner con- 
nection between school studies is excellent. So is her 
maxim that the child should be left “ alone to his own sen- 
sations and observations as much as possible.” But the 
literary side of education in her scheme is comparatively 
feeble, because she adheres too rigidly to the principle that 
the child’s attention should only be turned to things close 
about it. Miss Dodd emphasises the importance of 
“ strong and beautiful language,” and “ the primitive charm 
of melody and cadence” in the stories given to young 
children. And then she submits as a specimen: 
* Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggy ought to be, 
Now they sit on other logs 
Teaching other little frogs.” 
Miss Dodd sees that sagas, that is, folk-stories with 
human interest, take a stronger hold on the race than 
nature myths. But she wishes to restrict the child to 
those fairy tales that can be interpreted as nature myths. 
Concentration of studies is of vital importance, but it must 
not be too rigid, too exclusive. If it is, it stunts the 
imagination. The child will be none the worse for having 
the narrow circle of its interests broken into, sometimes, 
not too often, by a glimpse of an utterly different world, a 
vision that cannot be harnessed to the prosaic task of com- 
paring frogs’ eggs to hen eggs, or learning to understand 
the use of the leaves and bulbs of a snowdrop, or mastering 
the stages in the thrilling life of a bean. Sometimes it 
looks as if Miss Dodd, in spite of her lip-worship to the 
Value of imagination in expanding the child-mind, knew 
nothing of imagination except the name. 
J. A. Nicki. 





MODERN LANGUAGE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LEs ae Edited by H. W. Eve. Cambridge: Pitt Press 
2s. 6d, 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
sompusens. By F. E. A. Gasc. London: George Bell and 

ons. 

Petites CoMEpiEs. By Mrs. J. G. Fraser. Edited by F. B. 
Kirkman. London: A. and C. Black. gd. 

VOYAGE EN ITALIE. By Théophile Gautier. Edited by T. Payen- 
Payne. London: Pitt Press. 3s. 

FRENCH COMPOSITION BY IMITATION. 
London : Blackie and Sons. as. 

WaTERLOO. Par H. Houssaye. Edited by G. H. Clark. La 
DELIVRANCE DE SCHULTZ. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. 
London: A. and C. Black. 9d. each. 

JUNIOR GERMAN EXAMINATION Papers. By A. Voegelin. 
London : Methuen and Co, 1s. 

SECOND FRENCH Course. By P. Atherton. London: George 
Bell and Sons. 1s, 6d. 

ADVANCED COURSE OF OsjEcT LESSONS IN FRENCH, By A. 
Cran. London: Nelson and Co. 1s. 6d. 

Le FRANGAIS CHEZ Lui. By W. H. Hodges and P. Powell. 
London : Edward Arnold. 1s, 3d. 

GAUTIER’S PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. LE 
BARON DE FourcHEviF. Par Labiche et Jolly. Edited 
by A. H. Smith, London: A. and C. Black. “6d. each. 

KENILWORTH, Edited by J. H. Flather. Cambridge: Pitt Press. 


By Hubert Brown. 


2s. 6d. 

— Edited by Keith Leask. London: Blackie 
1s. 6d. 

MacauLay’s LIVES OF JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH. Edited by 


H. B. Cotterill. London: Macmillan and Co, 2s. each. 

GRAZIELLA. Par Lamartine. Edited by Prof. A. T. Baker. 
London : Blackie. 4d. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. By Jules Sandeau. Edited 
by Alexandre Dupuis, B.A. 2s. 6d. MEMOIRES D’'OUTRE- 
TOMBE (1814-1815). By Frangois-René, Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand. Edited by Louis Sers B-és-L. 2s. 6d. ExTRAITS 
DU VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MON JARDIN. By Alphonse Karr. 
Edited by Stuart G. Hallam, M.A. 2s. ‘‘ Oxford Modern 
French ” Series. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Tue French teacher will welcome Mr. H. W. Eve’s edition 
of Les Burgraves. Of all Hugo’s works there is none 
better adapted for school study both from the literary and 
historical point of view, and no one is more competent 
than Mr. Eve, either by scholarship or teaching experi- 
ence, to provide notes for a play which is justly considered 
as the culmination of the dramas of France’s greatest poet. 
Les Burgraves introduces the student to a most interesting 
period of medieval history. Hugo had already shown 
in the famous soliloquy in Hernani how completely ‘he 
realised the great conception of the middle ages of one 
spiritual and one temporal head of the world. “ Deux 
chefs élus 4 qui tout roi né se soumet.” It is the middle 
ages that he again calls up in Les Burgraves, and Job 
Vexcommunié cannot fail to appeal to the imagination of 
even the dullest pupil and enable him to appreciate in 
some degree the Germany of the past. 

The historical allusions, many of which are some- 
what obscure, have been sufficiently explained in the notes. 
The editor has also inserted a few pages on the structure 
of French verse, and particularly of the Alexandrine. Mr. 
Eve appears to have modified his views on this difficult 
subject since the publication of his edition of Athalie, 
and we note with pleasure the abandonment of the attempt 
to cut up the Alexandrine into anapzsts and choriambs. 
It is now generally recognised that French verse cannot be 
divided into feet like English or German poetry; the 
almost infinite variety in the distribution of the accent 
renders this impossible. 

The introduction contains an excellent sketch of 
Hugo's life and a masterly survey of his literary work. The 
account given of the Romantic School and of its place in 
French literature is lucid and accurate ; in short, the work 
can be recommended as an almost ideal edition for higher 
forms. 


The Concise Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages is an _ abridgment of Gasc’s 
larger work, and is intended especially for the 


middle forms in schools, as the pocket edition is for the 
lower forms and for travellers on the continent The 
abridgment retains the main features of Gasc’s Standard 
Dictionary. It combines fullness of important matter with 
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condensation and conciseness, and great care has been 
taken to make the renderings strictly accurate. The intro- 
duction contains some valuable hints on pronunciation 
and word formation, and the tables of French coins, 
weights, and measures will be of great assistance to the 
puzzled schoolboy in doubt as to the precise value of the 
centaire or decastére. 

The fact that the Petites Comédies are the 
work of Mrs. Fraser is in itself a sufficient 
guarantee of their possessing all the crispness and 
humour which have deservedly placed their author high 
among the best writers of French for children. The plot 
is simple, the «halogue bright, natural, and never slack. 
‘The characters move from beginning to end with unaffected 
ease and freedom, and the whole is stamped with a grateful 
freshness which is further enhanced by the pertinent and 
happy dénouement. 

Another attractive work is Mr. Payen-Payne’s edition 
of Gautier’s Voyage en Italie. The title is scarcely accu- 
rate. The author intended, it is true, to write a descrip- 
tion of Italy, but only completed his account of Venice. 
He stayed two months in the “ marble city,” and, like his 
compatriot Taine, was completely carried away by it. The 
subject provided full scope for his wonderful command of 
language, and his descriptive power and realism are here 
at their best. It is chiefly as a poet that Gautier is known 
in this country, and his delightful Emaux et Camées are 
familiar to every reader. Many who care nothing for 
poetry are acquainted with his novels. But Gautier’s 
principal work—as Mr. Payen-Payne points out—was 
neither poetry nor romance, it was journalism. From 1831 
till his death im 1872 scarcely a day passed without his 
writing an article of some kind. He was one of the first 
and best of special correspondents. His whole life was 
given up to getting “copy,” and the result was those in- 
structive and amusing fewilletons, of which the present 
volume js an excellent example. It consists, in fact, of a 
collection of articles contributed to the newspapers Za 
Presse and Le Pays. His biographer, M. Maxime du Camp, 
laments that his gifts should have been thrown away on 
such ephemeral stuff. Mr. Andrew Lang, on the other 
hand, considers that it was exactly this journalistic work 
that Gautier liked best and could best accomplish. But 
whatever may be the opinion of critics, the volume pro- 
vides most fascinating reading, and we echo the hope ex- 
pressed by the editor that many may be induced to visit the 
fair city of the Adriatic, as Mr. Payen-Payne himself was, 
as a result of reading Gautier’s charming description. 

For those who wish thoroughly to master some of 
the many difficulties and niceties of French prose, Mr. 
Hubert Brown’s French Composition by Imitation will 
certainly be a very real aid. The main purpose of the 
book is so to drive home by repetition the words and 
idioms used by the pupil in a piece of composition, that 
they are thoroughly assimilated from the first, and that 
the danger of their being forgotten is as far as possible 
eliminated. The method adopted is of a very practical 
character. On each of the left-hand pages an English 
extract is given of which a sample French version is to 
be found on the page immediately opposite. Two more 
English pieces follow containing the same subject-matter, 
phrases, and idioms as the first, but put into a different 
form. When the first extract with its French version has 
been thoroughly mastered, the remaining pieces are given 
for translation, ‘and in these the sentences have been 
turned in such a way as to render impossible the mere 
mechanical copying down of set phrases. By this means 
the French is not merely learnt but thoroughly digested, 
and at the same time the educative value of composition 
is not endangered. 

It was an excellent idea of Mr. G. H. Clarke to edit 
for English schools Houssaye’s description of the 
battle of Waterloo, which the author has given 
him permission to extract from his masterly work, 
D’Histoire de la Chute du Premier Empire d’apris 
les documents originaux. It is the most important and 











authentic account of the period yet written, and it owes 
its historical value as well as its vivid style to the method 
of composition adopted by the author. 

M. Houssaye has scrupulously avojded second-hand 
authorities and consulted only original documents. He 
is one of a brilliant band of contemporary French writers 
who regard history as nothing more nor less than a 
science, and are staunch adherents of Za Méthode his- 
torique as \aid down in the well-known work of M. Seig- 
nebos. Of this group M. Aulard, the historian of the 
French Revolution, is perhaps the most famous, but M. 
Houssaye is by no means the least distinguished. The 
four volumes of his great history above-mentioned have 
brovlght him solid fame and opened to him the door of 
the French Academy, where he occupies the fauteuil of 
Leconte de Lisle and Victor Hugo. 

Mr. Clarke has done his part well. Hard phrases are 
neatly turned in the notes, which also do full justice to 
grammatical niceties and historical allusions. The plan 
of the battlefield at the end of the book is clear and well 
printed, and with its assistance the student should have 
no difficulty in following the military operations. 

To the same series belongs Mr. Kirkman’s edition of 
La Délivrance de Schultz, under which name we recognise 
the second part of Edmond About’s Roi des Montagnes ; 
there are already several English editions of this work in 
existence, and we are not sure that another was altogether 
required. Mr. Kirkman is well known to the teaching 
world as an editor of French books on reform lines, and 
his Premieres lectures are vsed in a large number of 
schools. We regret the more, therefore, that the present 
edition is altogether wanting in those oral lessons and re- 
form exercises to which the success of his previous work 
is due. Instead of questions in French, we have four 
pages of English comments, to which is appended the 
note—“ where literal translations are _ given, the 
reader is expected to supply the polished rendering.” We 
venture to express a hope that in his next publication, Mr. 
Kirkman will return to his earlier and more useful method. 

Junior German Examination Papers, by A. Voegelin. 
This is a volume in Mr. Stedman’s junior examination 
series. It contains seventy-two papers intended for pupils 
preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. The questions are clearly worded and carefully 
graduated. None of the ordinary rules or anomalies 
escape attention. The work will supply material for 
teachers as well as practice for students. 

We have put Mr. Atherton’s Second French Course 
to the test of two terms’ experience with a class of boys in 
one of our large public schools. It is certainly one of the 
best books we have yet seen for the practical application 
of the reform method of teaching French. It combines a 
due proportion of grammar with exercises in conversation, 
vocabulary drill, easy original composition, and recitation. 
All teachers know by sad experience how difficult it is to 
extract from their pupils anything beyond ow: 
and mon; and yet, as the great object of 
learning modern languages is their application to practical 
purposes, it is not too much to say that, as soon as the 
pupil can construe a sentence and put half-a-dozen words 
together, he ought to be made to arrange those words in a 
variety of manners, thus laying the foundation of a sound 
colloquial knowledge of the language he is supposed to 
learn. Such is the basis of Mr. Atherton’s excellent plan, 
which we cordially recommend. 

Among the numerous conversation books which are 
at present pouring forth from the press, Mr. Cran’s 
Advanced Course of Object Lessons in French is particu- 
larly deserving of mention. It consists of a series of pic- 
ture lessons, and questions and answers in French. The 
object is to lead the pupil to associate French words 
directly with the objects themselves instead of with their 
English equivalents. The conversations have an 
air of spontaneity and natural sequence, they are crowded 
with familiar words and expressions, and are based on 
subjects which are both useful and interesting. 

Le Frangais chez lui, by Messrs. Hodges and Powell, 
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is a work of the same class. It is now generally recog- 
nised that an acquaintance—in French—with matters of 
everyday life should precede the study of classical 
authors. To meet this view, the writers have provided 
a collection of lessons on Realien which may be used both 
for translation and conversation. Following the reading 
pieces is a Questionnaire and a set of grammatical exer- 
cises based on the Reader. 

For Black’s Cours Moyen et Supérieur Mr. Kirkman 
has edited a selection of Gautier’s Prose and Verse, while 
Mr. A. H. Smith has reproduced that charming comedy 
of Labiche and Jolly—Ze Baron de Fourchevif. Pub- 
lished at sixpence, these works are a marvel of cheapness. 
The extracts from Gautier have been judiciously chosen ; 
the matter is interesting and not too difficult, and at the 
same time the samples are of sufficient length to illustrate 
the style, and familiarise the student with some of the 
idioms peculiar to the great Ecrivain. Ze Baron de 
Fourchevif is a play full of quiet humour coloured by keen 
insight into human nature. There is not a dull page in 
the book. The type is clear, the notes sound, and the 
work can be unreservedly recommended to teachers in 
search of a suitable French text for junior forms. 

There is little to choose between the two editions of 
Kenilworth produced by Mr. J. H. Flather and Mr. Keith 
Leask respectively. Mr. Flather has prefixed to his 
volume an introduction containing a biography of Scott, a 
discussion of his treatment of the story of Amy Robsart, 
and a full summary of the plot. He has added a glossary 
with references to the passages of the text in question. 
Both introduction and glossary, besides affording evidence 
of scholarly attainments on the part of the annotator, 
show a perfect knowledge of the limits of a schoolboy’s 
capacity. and a rare ability to explain away his difficulties 
in a simple and interesting manner. Mr. Keith Leask has 
also provided his edition with introduction and notes. The 
former is a model in its way—explanatory, critical, in- 
forming; the latter are brief, numerous, and accurate, and 
will make the book valuable beyond the circle to which it 
is immediately addressed. 

Mr. Cotterill has edited Macaulay’s Lives of 
Johnson and Goldsmith for Macmillan’s English series. 
Many people believe with Dr. Johnson that notes are 
necessary evils, and consider that “the fewer and shorter 
the notes the better.” “If notes” (to quote 
Matthew Arnold) “are pedantic, obscure, dull— 
everything that bores rather than everything that 
stimulates,” then the less of them the better, but 
if they are apt and interesting there is no danger that 
the reader will be “distracted and rebutted.” Mr. Cot- 
terill’s notes belong to the latter category, and he need 
not apologise for their length. He has avoided philo- 
logical and grammatical disquisitions, but at the same time 
his comments are a real help to the reader in under- 
standing and enjoying the writer’s meaning. The volumes 
are furnished with chronological summaries and complete 
appendices ; they will make excellent class books. 

Blackie’s Little French Classics have deservedly ob- 
tained a high reputation. Published at fourpence, they 
have brought the masterpieces of French literature within 
the reach of all. The last addition to the series—Lamar- 
tine’s Graziella, edited by Professor Baker—constitutes 
an attractive and enjoyable Reader. Graziella is a charm- 
ing autobiographical episode written in that bright, clear, 
literary style of which Lamartine was a master. It has 
always been a favourite with students of both sexes, and 
this edition is likely to make it still more popular. 

The recent establishment of a Final Honour School 
of Modern Languages at Oxford has given an immense 
impetus to the study of French and German in a uni- 
versity where they have been too long neglected. If this 
is followed up by the abolition of Greek as a compulsory 
subject for Responsions, the effect om the public schools 
and English education in general will be well nigh incal- 
culable. ‘As a recognition of the increasing importance 
of modern languages in the school curriculum, we welcome 
the new series of French Readers published by the dele- 


gates of the Clarendon Press and under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Leon Delbos. Experienced teachers have 
long been of opinion that the study of seventeenth-century 
authors should be postponed until the pupil has acquired 
a very considerable knowledge of the language. In accord- 
ance with this view the texts of the “Oxford Modern 
French” Series have all been chosen from the best writers 
of the last hundred years, “whose thoughts and ideas 
(to quote Mr. Delbos) are more in agreement with the 
thoughts and ideas of our own time and with the means 
of expressing them.” 

Sandeau’s sparkling comedy of Mile. de la Seiglitre 
is familiar to every French student, but comparatively few 
are aware of the existence of the novel of the same name 
from which the play was adapted. But the contrast 
between the ancien rézime represented by the Marquis, and 
the revolutionary era summed up in Bernard, is brought 
out far more vividly in the novel, which gives an admir- 
able picture of the state of society prevailing in France 
between the Restoration and the “ trois journées glorieuses 
de Juillet.” The volume has been edited by Mr. Dupuis, 
who has provided notes of real utility and commendable 
brevity. Mr. Delbos contributes an able and thoughtful 
preface on the principles of translation. Chateaubriand’s 
Mémoires d’Outre Tombe and Kart’s Voyage autour de mon 
jardin have been included in the same series, which marks 
a great step forward in the study of modern languages, 
and supplies a want long felt not only by schoolmasters 
but by the general reader, to whom these works have been 
hitherto practically inaccessible. D. L. Savory. 
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7= unique superiority of Odol? 
=== While all other preparations for 
==>} cleansing the mouth and teeth 
are effective only during the few 
moments of application, the anti- 
septic and refreshing power of Odol continues gently but 
persistently for hours afterwards. Odol penetrates the 
interstices of the teeth and the mucous membrane of 
the mouth, to a certain extent impregnating them, and 
leaving an antiseptic deposit on the surface. In this 
manner a continuous antiseptic effect is secured, by 
means of which the whole oral cavity, to the minutest 
recesses, is completely freed from and protected against 
all fermenting processes and injurious bacteria. Owing 
to this characteristic, peculiar only to Odol, fermenta- 
tion is absolutely arrested and the healthy condition of 
mouth and teeth assured. 








2/6 a bottle, lasting for several months (the half-size price bottle 
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THROUGH THE IMAGINATION. By Margaret 
McMillan. London : Sonnenschein. 
Miss McMILLAN has remarked that there is a modern dis- 
trust of imagination in this country, and that one main 
object of ordinary systems of education is to eliminate it. 
The chief purpose of her book is to show that the imagi- 
nation is not only the most powerful agent in any rational 
system of education, but that it is the chief function of the 
mind that deserves to be educated. Untrained it is useless, 
and even harmful. Trained it has accomplished most of 
the great achievements of humanity. Miss McMillan 
makes a great point of the fact that it is only the un- 
trained imagination which flinches from reality. The object 
of training is to apply it to concrete things, to make it 
productive and creative. Though she is inclined to too 
much philosophic generalisation to suit all tastes, she 
always illustrates her generalities with concrete facts and 
examples, and her book contains a multitude of these that 
ought to interest everyone. She is by no means an advo- 
cate of the dangerous sysiem of education by mere enjoy- 
ment. She insists that children, while they should be 
given plenty of licence for experiment on their own account, 
must be trained in application and obedience during their 
school hours. For a certain time every day they must be 
put to tasks that may be disagreeable to them. For to 
learn against the grain is the only way to learn anything 
thoroughly. The book is illustrated with some interesting 
drawings by very young board school children, some of 
which show a power of expression. the more remarkable 
becaus2 the drawings are from memory and obviously 
made without any academic training whatever. The 
problem of education is to fortify such a power by scientific 
knowledge and method, without destroying it in the 
process. 
Tue BritisH Istes. By J. B. Reynolds. 
Adam and Charles Black. 2s. : 
SYNTHETICAL Maps. By W. B. Taylor. The United States, 
Canada, Basin of St. Lawrence, and Eastern States. 
London: Messrs. Adam and Charles Black. 1d. each. 


Messrs. BLAck have already acquired a position as pub- 
lishers of school geographies which is quite unrivalled. 
Mr. Lyde’s series alone, with its admirably clear letter-press, 
its excellent selection of illustrations, and its simplicity, 
would deserve the position. In the four little specimen 
maps just sent us that position is more than maintained. 
The idea is original. Mr. Taylor offers a “ triptych” of 
three maps, showing the commercial, geographical, and 
political character of the country, whose history is briefly 
summarised upon the cover; and each “ triptych” is sold 
at the price of a penny. Whoever has observed and pro- 
fited by the excellence of Mr. Lyde’s writing and of Mr. 
Black’s publications in teaching should certainly obtain 
this series as an invaluable accompaniment to the books. 
Mr. Reynolds’s Regional Geography of the British Isles 
suffers, of course, by a necessary comparison with Mr. 
Lyde’s publications, but it has the merit of very clear maps 
such as a child at school can easily grasp. They deal with 
economic, geological, and climatic phenomena not usually 
included in such elementary treatises, and on that account 
are the more valuable. 

CHAMBERS’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, Edited by W. Wallace 


ree 4 M.A., and W. Woodburn. London: W. and R. 
Chambers, 1904. 1s. 


Tuis little book is prepared for the use of all classes of 
young scholars, but especially for pupils preparing for the 
lower grade leaving certificate of the Scottish Education 
Department. We heartily recommend it to them. The 
book consists entirely of exercises, and has none of the 
troublesome intercalary pages of explanations, which so 
trouble the genuine aspirant eager to tackle the real pro- 
blems. The questions are well and carefully grouped. The 
dullest will find something that he can solve, and the 
quickest will find questions worthy of his mettle. There 
are in all, if our own powers of addition are still trus*- 
worthy, three thousand eight hundred and fifty-one ques- 
tions given, an abundance which must prove a conveir ence 
to many teachers. Dr. Johnson advised his young friends 
“never to think they had arithmetic enough.” 


EDUCATION 


London: Messrs. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 7s. 
A CHANNEL PASSAGE, and other Poems. By ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE, 








In 6 vols., crown 8yo, 36s. net the Set. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS. The 
Volumes are being issued at short intervals at 6s. net each, 
and Vols. I. and II. are now ready. (Can be subscribed for 
only in Sets.) 

A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA, A Guide tothe Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom 
and America, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
W. Davenport ApDAMs. Vol. I. (A to G), Demy 8vo, cloth, 
1os. 6d. net. 

THE SCHEMERS: A Novel of To-Day. By E. F. Harkins. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





ET TU, SEJANE! A Story of Capri in the Days of Tiberius. 
By Jutia H. TwWeLts. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A VERY QUEER BUSINESS, and other Stories. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “With the Red Eagle.” 
___Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Sept. 22. 


DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER. By Harotp Binp.toss, 
Author of “ A Sower ef Wheat.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


6s. [Sepé. 29. 


THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Curis Heaty, Author 
of “ Confessions of a Journalist.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. [ Oct. 6. 

THE DREXEL DREAM. Being a further Volume of the 


Memoirs of Sir Nigel Lacaita, K.C.B., of Scotland Yard. By 
W. A. MACKENZIE, Author of “His Majesty's Peacock.” 


























Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Oct. 13. 
MORGANATIC. By Max Norpav. Translated by ELIzABeTH 
LEE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Oct. 20. 





TOM DAWSON. By FLorence Warpen, Author of “The 
House by the Marsh.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





HADRIAN THE SEVENTH. By Fr. Rorre, Author of 
6 Stories Toto Told Me,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





THE COMMUNE. By Pavi and Victron Marcveritte, 
Authors of ‘‘ The Disaster.” Translated by FREDERIC LEES 
and Rosert B. DouGLas. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SANYASI,. By F. E. Penny, Author of ‘“‘A Mixed 
Marriage.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 











THE ALABASTER BOX. By Sir Watter Besant, Author of 
“ The Orange Girl.” A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. By Dicx 


DoNnoOvVAN. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. [Shortly. 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. By J. Evtarp Gore, F.R.AS. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

















FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. A Handbook of Miscellaneous 
Information, including the names of Celebrated Statues, 
Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, &c. By WiLtiAM A, and 
CHARLES G. WHEELER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN, By Justin McCartny. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. [Oct. 6. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justix 
McCartHy. Cheap Edition. Medium 8vo, 6d. [Oct 6. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by JAMES GAIRDNER. A Limited 
Library Edition, in 6 vols., square demy 8vo, art linen, giit 
top, 12s. 6d. net per volume. (Sold only in Sets.) 

M. GAULOT’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR: Marie Antoi- 


nette—Toulan—Jarjayes. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. 


LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. With a Portrait. 


























AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By G. R. Sims. With 70 


Facsimiles Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 


In the Press. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 
THE DECAMERON. By Giovanni Boccaccio. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp Jerreries. 


Lonpon CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, Sr. Martin’s Lane, WC. 
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MACMILLAN 


& CO.’S 


Cext-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., the Oxford and Cambridae Schools 
Examinations, Condon Matriculation, and College of Preceptors Exams., 1905. 





LATIN. 


MACMILLAN’S — COURSE. First Part. A. M. song 
Second Part. A. M. Coox and W. E. P. nee pen 

Third Part. W.E. P. Pantin ‘ 

KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

MILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. A. M. Coox 


Cc 
KEY, 4s. 6d. ee 
Second Part. A. M. Cook and W. E. P. Pantin 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 











ms Bf 4s. 6d. net. 


NA ELEMENTARY 

ALFORD'S LATIN PASSAGES for TRANSLATION... 

WELCH and DUFFIELD'S EXERCISES in UNSEEN TRANS. 
LATION in LATIN .. 

ay — ee ELEGIACS and PROSODY RHYMES 


eee nem SERMO LATINUS. A Short Guide to Latin Prose 
sition. New Impression, Revised ... 
KE’ to Selected Passages. New Impression, Revised, ‘ds. 6d. net. 
; . Wetcu and C. G. Durrietp 
q Bonp and A. S. WALPOLE ove 
GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. A JALPOLE; ... ont oe 
BOOKS Il. and III. W.G, RUTHERFORD .. eee eee one oe 
BOOK IV. C. Bryans ... ee a 
BOOK V._ C. CoLsecx ... 
CICERO'S PRO MURENA. J. H. Freese 
HORACE'S ODES, ‘BOOKS I. and III. T. E. Pace each 1s. 6d. and 
JUVENAL'S THIRTEE A _Saeanee. E. G. Harpy ae 
LIVY. BOOK V. M. Atro 
TACITUS'S AGRICOLA ‘and ‘GERMANIA. ‘A. 5 “Cuurcn and 
W. J. Bropriss ... ove ove 
Or separatel ‘Qs. each. 
LUCRETIUS. BOOKS I-III. ly ARBURTON LEE ... 
VIRGIL'S ko es —ECL SUES T. E. Pace 
GEOR . BOOK III. T. E. Pace 
SEronGies. BOOK IV. T. E. Pacr on 
—— ZENEID. BOOK II. T.E. Pace... ico 
——— EENEID. BOOK III. T. E. Pace 
GRE 


eee GREEK COURSE. FIRST GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. . Rurnerrorp. 3s. 6d. Or Part I. Accidence, 

2s. ; Part Il. pre, 2s.—EASY EXERCISES in GREEK 
ACCIDENCE. ey % Upnetems. 2s.-SECOND GREEK 
CISE BooK. W.A Fp eee. oe 6d. KEY, 5s. net.— 


THE G. H. Natt. 
2s. 6d. GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. S. O. Anprew. 
3s.6d. KEY, r- net. 

MACMILLAN'S READER. F. H. Corson 

PITMAN'S INTRODUCTION TO bon —— 

A a tage! ove 
KEY, 5s. net. 

PEACOCK and BELL'S PASSAGES FOR a TRANS. 
LATION FOR LOWER FORMS 1 

BURROWS and WALTERS'S FLORILEGIUM © " TIRONIS 


GRAECUM RSION. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES — AUTHORISED VE 

T. E. Pace and A. S, WaLPoLe eee 
With Notes. T. E. Pace 
CTU: 


THE GREEK TEXT. ‘ , 
penton PRO S. H.M. SrerHenson 
ROMETHEUS VINCTUS. E. E. Sykes and St. J. B. 
Ww co WILLson .. 
= SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. A.W. iV ERRALL and M. A. 
AVFIELD ... pee ose eee 
FIRST PHILIPPIC. T.Gwarkin |. 
I. and OLYNTHIACS I-III. J. E. Sanpys 
——— PEACE, a, CHERSO: SECOND 
AND THIRD PHILIPPICS. J. E. SANpys os ot 
EURIPIDES'S A LCESTIS. M. A. BayrieLp ie 
ALCESTIS. M.L. Earte one 
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DEMOSTHENES'S 
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ION. eg . BAYFIELD on cow ove 
—— HECUB w Bonp and A. S. Waurote oid $00 ooo 
MEDEA " M. A. Bayrigtp ons eee oe ove - 
———— A. W.. VERRALL * ose 
HOMER'S oe) BOOKS L- -X., ‘XI, ‘and XVI- XXIV. ‘S H. 
Pratt and W. 
BOOK RXIV “Ww. Lear and M. A. Bayrietp 
PLATO'S EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHZDO 
Translated by F. J. Cuurcu . -» net 
XENOPH ~ | ANABASIS. BOOK I. A. Ss. Watrote se 
—— BOOK I. E.A. WaELts _... 
—— BOOK Il. A.S. Wa.pore 


Ree ee Nee We oN of 


BOOK IV E.D.Sronz ... . = 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
LOMBA. 


G. E. Fasnacut one ove 
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| JACOB'S INDEXING 208 = ~~ soe wee 
MAKIN GLISH 


PITT. 
| MILTON'S SAMSON AGONISTES. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BROOKE'S ENGLISH LITERATURE eee one 
GWYNN’S MASTERS of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SAINTSBURY'S SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE 
HOUSEHOLD’ s PARTS of SPEECH and d THEIR USES 
NESFIELD'’S MANUAL - a aemenaemnell and 
COMPOSITION ooo ooo ooo ove 
KEY, 2s. 6d., net. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST and PRESENT. Geetiiy 
sages to A pete requirements of Candidates for Matriculation. a 
s. 
KOUTLINE of ‘Of ENGLISHIGRAMMAR .... yrs 
s. 
ORAL EXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION ..., 
JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION ene 
KEY on. — of ENGLISH COMPOSITION on 
sew s 

















BRADLEY'S 

BEESLEY’S LIFE of GUEEN ) ELIZABET TH 

BURKE'S THOUGHTS on the — of ‘the’ ‘PRESENT 
NTENTS. F. G. Sevsy ... one 


———— PROLOGUE, The KNIGHT'S TALE, M. H. ‘Lippert 

PROLOGUE, The KNIGHT'S TALE, &c. A. ne net 

SQUIRE'S TALE. A. W. Potiarp 

GEORGE and SIDGWICK’S POEMS of ‘ENGLAND 

MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on WILLIAM PITT, EARL oF 

be yey R. F. Wincn aie ooo “1 P. 
n the 


R. F. WIinc ... oo 
H. M. Percival .. 

SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. H. Srvart and 
E. H. Ertiotrr. 2s. Cantos I.to III. 1s. 3d. ; sewed, 1s. 

LAY of the eaee.. MINSTREL and a LADY of the 

T. PALGRAVE ove 

With Notes .. “Tn the press 

OU LIKE iT. K. Deighton... ooo 

. K.DeicuTon. With Appendix ooo 

BETH K. DeiGHTon a si. oe oon oon “an 

RANSOME'S SHORT — of Seas PLOTS 


MACBETH. Sew 
SHAKESPEARE'S MERCHANT of VENICE. K. Deicnrox 
TWELFTH wat BS. DEIGHTON... ove 


G LEAR. K. 
RANSOMES SHORT STUDIES IES of SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS 
—KING LEAR. Sewed 
M. Wattace 


TENNYSON'S PRINCESS. - 

BUCKLEY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS 

GREEN'S SHORT ow tty i of the ENGLISH PEOPLE 
and TAIT’S AN 7, of ENGLISH — 


G 
THOMPSON'S HISTORY of 
TOUT'S SHORT ANALYSIS of of ENGLISH HISTORY 
BOSWORTH'S SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD 
MILL'S CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
GEIKIE’S GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
SIME'S GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE... 
TARR and McMURRAY'S HOME GEOGRAPHY and the 
EARTH as a WHOLE. BOOK II. 
SCIENCE, 
PERKIN and LEAN'S’ ~—~rapeee a apremnewmneid and 
PHYSICS. In 2vols. .. + each 
GREGORY and SIMMONS'S| ‘EXPERIMENTAL aweS 
(Puystocrapny, Section I.) ... 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS ‘and ‘CHEMISTRY. In 3 
Parts .. each 
EXERCISES in PRACTICAL PHYSICS. le 2 Parts each 
SIMMONS and JONES' ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 
GREGORY'S ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS . 4 
RINTOUL'S INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
D. E. JONES'S HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND . eos “ 
ROBSON'S PRACTICAL EXERCISES in HEAT po ae 
EDSER’S HEAT for ADVANCED STUDENTS _ os 
——_—- LIGHT for STUDENTS... 
CLAY'S PRACTICAL EXERCISES ‘in LIGHT - : sss 
MUNB COURSE of SIMPLE ‘EXPERIMENTS n 
NETISII and ELECTRICITY .. san ed 
SANDERSON'S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM for BE. 
GINNERS 

















oe one 











MOLIERE'S LES FEMME'S SAVANTES. G. E. Paswacir scar Sea 
ae AVARE. L. M. Moriarty ... 10 HADLEY'S MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY for BEGIN- 
PO: 'S FRENCH COURSE. Fi a ee Is. 6d. NE 
PERRY and REUM'S NEW DIRECT METHOD of TEACH. ____" PRACTICAL EXERCISES in MAGNETISM and ELEC- 
ING FRENCH. Partl._.. . [Nearly read; TRICITY .. 
MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. G. E. L. M. JONES'S INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY for INTER. 
FasnacuT. First Year, ls. ; Supplementary Exercises to First Year, MEDIATE SCHOOLS 
19. 5 ;  Seneee Year, 2s. ; Third Year, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each REMSEN'S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY ae 
SIEPMANN'S PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE. , First Part .. 2 6 PARES CHEMISTRY sr ORGANISED SCHOOLS of 
vt short 
—___ PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE. First Term ~* 1 6 | ROSCOE and LUNT’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for BE- 
GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. H. B. Correritt 30 GINNEBS... 
AEE MIGENIE AUF TAURIS. C. A. Eccerr ... 3 6 ROSCOE and HARDEN'S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for 
mAures Poe by = = SPESSART. GE. Faswacut : 8 ADVANCED STUDENTS aes” 
—_—— 4 AGER aoe oo . Y BEG 
SCHILLER'S TELL. G. E. Fasxacitr ' 2 ¢| Smmonss PHYSIOGRAPHY for BEGINNE! 
—— WILHELM TELL. ag H. Carrutu . 6Uu.)~6C 3 6 | HUXLEY an 
GOEBEL L'S HERMANN D U Ls Esser... "2 0| WATTS'S GEOLOGY for BEGINNERS... 
SIEPMANN' ws GERMAN OORIMER a ws .: 3 6| FOSTER and SHORE'S PHYSIOLOGY for BEGINNERS 
5 net. 
MACMILLAN’S GERMAN : EVANS'S BOTANY for BEGINNERS ... ons 
Year . COURSE. G. E. Faswacut. First | pavENPORT'S INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Ps STENHOUSE'S INTRODUCTION to NATURE STUDY» 
MACMILLAN @ CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, w.c, 
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578 THE SPEAKER. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1904. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


A bIsTINcT slackening in the volume of business has been 
an unwelcome feature in the week’s history, and stock- 
brokers are deploring the frivolous habits of latter-day 
scciety, which induce it to prolong its summer holidays 
until the end of August, instead of returning, full of specu- 
lative enthusiasm, to cause that revival of activity that has 
so long been prayed for in vain. It is now only too clear that 
the little ripple of business which ruffled the surface of 
markets a week or two ago was largely professional and 
almost entirely speculative in character. Lombard Street 
came to the conclusion that money was going to be cheap 
well into the autumn, and some of the bolder spirits began 
to predict that we might even get through the rest of the 
year without any rise in Bank rate; consequently it was 
assumed as a corollary that Consols and other investment 
stocks were cheap, and that, contrary to all precedent, a 
considerable rise in their prices was a fair probability be- 
tween now and Christmas. A good deal of buying conse- 
quently took place, which had an abnormal effect on 
prices, owing to the very narrow and sensitive state of the 
market ; the buying began with the bill-brokers and other 
money-dealers, assisted by the big financial houses, and 
was followed by a certain amount of speculation on the 
part of members of the Stock Exchange; but the public 
was still holiday making and refused to listen to the 
voice of the tipster, tipped he never so wisely. The buy- 
ing, such as it was, now shows signs of being satisfied and 
the beginning of the autumnal drain of gold to Egypt is 
reminding speculators that, though all indications are at 
present favourable from the monetary point of view, itis a 
little early to be throwing up our hats and shouting about 
assured ease before we have seen how September and the 
usual quarter«day squeeze are surmounted. 





Another foundation which was used to build the 
little boom at the end of August was the expectation of 
peace, and this has already proved to have been a quite 
untrustworthy basis. Market operators generally distin- 
guish themselves by the magnitude of their blunders when 
they commit themselves on the strength of strategical cal- 
culations ; and this occasion was no exception. For weeks 
past they have been foretelling the destruction or capture 
of General Kuropatkin and all his army, and to do them 
justice it must be acknowledged that their view was sup- 
ported by the vaticinations of eminent military experts. 
But they also went further and postulated immediate peace 
as the necessary consequence of the disaster which they 
regarded as assured, whereas the most superficial study of 
the back numbers of Russian history would have shown 
them that peace under these circumstances was of all 
things the most improbable, and thus saved them some 
Cisappointment and loss. Japanese bonds, which were 
bought in hatfuls on the peace prospect, are now com- 
pletely out of favour since it has become clear that the 
war means to drag on, and have fallen heavily, especially 
since the treatment of Mr. Bennet Burleigh by the Japanese 
military authorities has called down upon our unfortunate 
allies the wrath of the Daily Telegraph. However, the 
wind is tempered—very moderately—to the shorn lamb by 
the fact that what is London’s disappointment is balm to 
Paris, so that at any rate there is buoyancy somewhere. 





The New York market, likewise, shows signs of being 
more than a little top-heavy. The recovery in American 
shares has been extraordinarily steady and _ persistent 
throughout the last two months or so, and it was inevitable 
that a reaction should be developed sooner or later by the 
mere force of gravity, which affects markets quite as much 
as material bodies. The last two bank returns published 
in New York have indicated that, along with a remark- 
able expansion in speculative activity, there has proceeded 
a steady decline in the amount of the available sinews of 
speculative war. The crop movements have, as usual, 
caused a rapid transfer of currency to the interior, while 
New York was wanting all the currency it could get in 


order to build thereon a credit basis for its “bull” cam. 
paign in stocks. As a consequence, the position of the 
New York banks has been altered very much for the 
worse. This development is instructive to “bulls” over 
here, who are basing their hopes on easy money through. 
out the autumn; for exactly similar prophecies were cur- 
rent not many weeks ago in the United States. There 
was to be no drain of currency to the West this year, be- 
cause the provinces were so well supplied with money that 
they would be in a position, if necessary, to make advances 
to New York, and so on. And now all these bright hopes 
are as dead as Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of Old-Age Pen- 
sions—they served their purpose and were never meant to 
be taken seriously. 





It does not seem likely, however, that New York will 
allow itself to be cheated of the continuance of its boom 
by the mere lack of the necessary dollars. The feeling 
of buoyancy which has kept its market rollicking up, in 
the face of labour troubles, the political uncertainties in- 
separable from the beginning of a Presidential election, 
and some fancy imaginative efforts concerning the con- 
dition of the crops, will hardly allow itself to be killed 
by the dwindling surplus reserves of the associated banks, 
If money is wanted New York will get it, and the place 
to which she is most likely to come for it is, of course, 
London. With a bumper cotton crop and with Lanca- 
shire hungry, after months of short time, for heavy sup- 
plies of the raw material of her staple industry, the 
United States will be in a position to draw, if necessary, 
on Great Britain for gold, if the continued buoyancy of 
the Wall Street market and the broadening of speculative 
activity throughout the American republic gives them an 
opportunity of making advantageous use of it. It is in- 
deed true that the New York exchange is still well above 
gold point, but the exchange has moved steadily in that 
direction for some time past, and, moreover, if a few 
gold imports will make matters easier for the “ bulls,” the 
organisers of the “bull” campaign will arrange them fast 
enough, without any consideration for the calculations of 
cambists as to whether the operation is, or is not, justified 
by the position of the exchanges. And if New York begins 
to draw on us for gold, in addition to the continental 
demand which has already been stimulated into renewed 
activity by the decline in discount rates in London and 
the usual autumnal drain to Egypt and South America, we 
may say farewell to our hopes of easy money until the end 
of the year. 





The Kaffir market was by no means cheered by the 
Transvaal output for August, which appeared last Satur- 
day. The number of ounces produced was, it is true, 
better than in July, but the increase was trifling, and the 
number of natives employed showed continual wastage, 
giving colour to the rumours that the natives do not care 
to work along with the Chinese. It is clear that if the 
industry is to be revived with anything like the rapidity 
required to cause a return of public interest in the market, 
the supply of Chinamen will have to be accelerated mate- 
rially. And if the mining people in Rhodesia get to work 
in earnest on their newly-discovered reef, the next burning 
question will be that of the labour supply in Rhodesia, 
already inadequate for the few properties now at work. 
But at present share-pushing activity seems to be the 
chief result of the discovery—they are already talking of 
the flotation of a large new company, whose vendors’ 
shares are to be distributed among the companies which own 
the banket reef. It need not be said that the creation of 
this new concern is wholly unnecessary, except for market 
purposes and in the interests of those who make profits 
by pulling the strings in this kind of operation. 

JANUS. 








OWNERS of genuine specimens of old English 


Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c.. &c., who desire to dis 
ot same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, 


‘al!MallEast, who are always prepared to give full value forinteresting examples. 
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